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“Oops! My tithe is rattling.” 

We were in the midst of the monthly Sunday Scho 
Council meeting, and had been discussing what to do with 
$100 which we had in our benevolence fund. Some wer 
for allowing it to accumulate. Others had different idea 
One Sunday school teacher stood up and, with a laugh iy 
the tone of her voice and yet with real earnestness, said: 

“I picked up my tithe box the other day, and there wy 
still some money in the box. I said to myself: ‘Oops! M 
tithe is rattling. I must get this money sent off so that ij 
will get to work for Christ.’ The same thing applies to ow 
Sunday school benevolence fund—we ought to put it t 
work. Send it to the mission field, or to one of the boards 
or wherever it is to serve Him. . . but get it working.” 

Whenever I think of the boards having to “borrow 
money” in order to pay salaries or cover expenses for whic 
money has been pledged but which does not come in until 
near the end of the year, and when I think of the board 

ee | e having to pay interest on that borrowed money, then | 
Oo ps: My Tit A think that something is wrong somewhere. Our tithes ar 
rattling. 
Py 9 Traveling through several of our missions in Central ané 
i 5 Rait!l | n g South America some months ago, I heard report after report 
on the difficulties the missionaries had in getting along o 
their salaries and the need to have salaries increased. | 
saw posters showing the rise in the costs of foods since the 
time their salaries had been set. My wife went witha 
missionary wife to shop in one of the stores. They came te 
one section of foods which my wife considered practically 
staples, and the missionary said: “We drool over this section, 
but just have to pass it by.” 

I talked with a missionary about the Spanish pastors and 
workers. They did not receive from their churches enough 
money to live on. 

“What is done to help them?” I asked. 

The missionary replied: “Oh, I help them a little myself” 

“You mean, you take money out of your own pocket td 
help support these pastors?” 

“Oh, yes.” Then he added, “We all do.” 

I thought about some “rattling tithes” which ought to have 
been sent in, which maybe could have helped. 

I think of our own individual church and its large build 
ing debt. We are paying thousands of dollars interest ever 
year. I surely would like to see that money doing something 
else besides paying interest on a debt. Not only that, bul 
when I travel across our city, making calls, and see thor 
sands of new houses—and hundreds of new sections of U« 
city where we do not yet have new churches—it makes m 
think that there ought to be some tithe money rattling 
around somewhere that would help build some of thow 
churches. 

I know a talented and devoted young Christian coupk 
who want to serve overseas, but there is not enough monef 
to send them. I know our own congregation has just finished 
a new church—but already we need another new educé 
tion building and two more full-time workers. 

So the list goes on—endlessly, it seems. 

I wonder if some others can alse say, “Oops! My tithe 
is rattling. I'd better put this to work for Christ.” 


Rosert S. L 


Minister, Corona Presbyterian Church 
Denver, Cole 
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pastors andi ie : cording to Dr. Morgan S. Odell, Lewis Among leaders tentatively enlisted are: 
hes enougia : ~ and Clark's president, "Dr. Gilchrist has President Arthur R. McKay of McCor- 

been on the faculty since 1946. He is 
an elder in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Portland and comes from a family of 
Presbyterian ministers in California. He 
is one of a number of our faculty who 
hold high the two great aims of a Chris- 
tian college, namely, the advancement 
of knowledge and the growth in spiritual 
understanding.” —THE EDITORS 


mick Theological Seminary and Dr. Karl 
Menninger of the Menninger Founda- 
tion at Topeka, Kansas. 

Many churches have been paying 
their pastors’ expenses to General Assem- 
bly. Here is another exciting opportunity 
for your pastor to be refreshed and in- 
spired as he faces his heavy late winter 
and pre-Easter duties. 
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MEDITATION by Harold Blake Walker 
The Secret Place 


where the issues of life are resolved. 
Memories and hopes and dreams are 
gathered there, and all the spiritual 
commerce of the years. The living and 
the dead march in and out to renew 
their benediction or their hurt. Knowl- 
edge is there and the distilled wisdom 
of our days. Beauty is there, with the 
fragrance and the image of hills and 
streams and sunsets. The very substance 
of both thought and faith is there, wait- 
ing to be woven into the fabric of our 
lives. The things and the ideas, the 
ideals and the fellowships, that lurk 
within the secret place make us what 
we are. 

There is an ultimate privacy about 
the secret place. None can enter there 
save by our invitation, and what goes 
on there is hidden from the view of 
prying eyes. We may dabble with for- 
bidden fruit and ramble through the 
brambles of unholy byways if we choose, 
quite sure that none will know the sub- 
stance of our thought. No X-ray, how- 
ever powerful, can penetrate the secrets 
of the mind. And yet, what goes on 
within the secret place has a habit of 
revealing itself to public view. Thoughts 
have a hankering to be deeds, and to 
escape the confining fetters of the 
mind. 

Now and then we read the story of 
some respected citizen who has floun- 
dered into moral failure, and we won- 
der how so fine a man could sink so 
low. If we could trace the drama of the 
secret place, it would be clear that 
thoughts, unholy thoughts, turned into 
deeds, and what was inward slipped its 
chains and pushed its way to public 
view. “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he” is no idle word; it is truth so 
potent that we forget it at our peril. 
The secret place is secret only for a 
while. 


is a secret place within us all 


Our feverish, foolish ways are often 
but the outcome of our will to escape 
the confusion and the guilt that hide 
within ourselves. We cannot bear to 
stop, to be alone and face the memories 
that flow disturbingly through our 
minds. So we fill our days to the brim 
with this and that, trying to obliterate 
the pictures that persist and haunt our 
days. Our lives become disordered and 
confused, torn by unresolved conflict, 
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and we dread the coming of tomorrow. 
The suicides are those who could not 
bear the tortured conflicts of the secret 
place, and the inebriates are those who 
seek at least a temporary freedom from 
the tensions in themselves. 

It is quite -amazing to discover how 
much of our modern entertainment is de- 
signed to provide release from inward 
tensions. The motion-picture thrillers, 
the radio dramas produced to send a 
chill down the spine, the pulp magazines 
with their gruesome covers and equally 
gruesome tales are prepared for the 
benefit of the mentally burdened. Night 
clubs and beer parlors offer temporary 
respite from the torture of aloneness. 
They are not really answers to our in- 
ward problems, of course, and in the 
end they leave our confusion more con- 
fused. They leave the secret place quite 
unrelieved and filled with less and less 
that is worth-while. 

Nevertheless, there is at least a half- 
truth in our quest for escape from the 
conflicts of the secret place, an acknowl- 
edgment of the fact that escape is a 
question of substitution. We can substi- 
tute a movie thriller for a tension within, 
or a few stiff drinks for a sense of guilt. 
We can substitute outward hurry for 
inward hurt. Unhappily, our worldly 
substitutes for inward problems are alto- 
gether temporary expedients. The 
Psalmist had the only final answer to 
the conflicts in ourselves. “He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High,” he said, “shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” He meant to 
suggest that the secret place needed to 
be peopled with great spiritual fellow- 
ships and ordered by some shadow of 
the presence of God. 

President Conant, recently of Harvard 
University, insists with feeling that men 
need “the quiet privilege of an ivory 
tower.” But that, of course, is what so 
many of us want to avoid. We want to 
avoid the “quiet privilege of an ivory 
tower” because we are uncomfortable 
in it. Conant goes on to say, “Dare to 
be alone in order that you may be in 
the Great Company.” It is the great 
company that makes “the ivory tower” 
an enduring value. Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Peter and Paul, are magnificent company 
on a dark night when the world has 
tumbled in; Jesus is the sublime Com- 
panion for troubled minds and hearts. 





Good inward company is like gq 
outward company in the creatj 
strength and wisdom that it brings, 
wonder now at the genius of the cm 
pany that gathered around Samuel Joh 
son so long ago. There was Oli 
Goldsmith, whose mind flowered 
gentle wisdom in The Deserted Villay 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, who bespo 
himself with the painter’s brush, a 
Edward Gibbon, who gave us The D 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empir 
There were James Boswell, the biog 
rapher, and Sir John Hawkins. It 
the genius of Samuel Johnson that 
these men together and gave directia 
to their thinking. They thought mog 
nobly when they thought together an 
sharpened their minds on the flint 
other minds. 

What I want to suggest is that th 
secret place is enriched and our spiritual 
life deepened by the great companys 
invite to share it. There are saints 
prophets, teachers and seers, and th 
living God himself, who await our i 
vitation to share the chapel within. 
offer their wisdom about life and thei 
insights into reality. They are not nig 
gardly, but rather open-handed in thei 
generosity. Their wisdom is ours for th 
asking, their knowledge ours for th 
taking. 


everyW 
their 1 
church 


Life somehow falls into focus whe 
we share the secret place with God anf 
with the great company of saints and 
prophets. Thinking finds a new center 
then and Christ becomes more important 
than all ‘else. Psychologists call it inte 
gration and the church calls it salvation 
—this organization of life and thought 
around the Master. Life has to be orgat- 
ized, or disorganized, around something 
It may be business, or golf, or persona 
ambition, or possessions, or profession 
These may be our gods, and aroun 
them our world revolves, and God pity 
whatever gets in the way. But somehow, 
life does not hold together when tH 
secret place is cluttered with our amb 
tions and our possessions. It takes God 
in Christ at the center of the secret plact 
to keep life ordered and thinking sound 
It takes great spiritual fellowships 
keep life in perspective and to save 8 
from the sterility of success without 
serenity, achievement without affectiot, 
and power without peace. 


PrespyTeRtAn Lift 





SHOP TALK 


THE COVER introduces us to the Rev- 
gend William S. Ackerman, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Livingston, 
New Jersey, and two of his attractive 
young parishioners, Marina (left) and 
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rings, Wag Martha Konrath. Marina, 23, and Mar- 
the copif tha, 20, are from Yugoslavia. They are 
uel Johagg two of eighteen refugees sponsored by 
1s Oliva the Livingston congregation since it was 
red wioganized in 1951. See Investment in 
1 Villani People, page 8, for more about the Kon- 
. bespolg ath girls and an up-to-date report on 
ush, angthe church’s ministry to refugees. 
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sht moe their 1958 giving for the work of the 
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On page 8, vou will read the human 
story of something the church already 
has done. Starting on page 11 are facts 
and figures about the church at work 
inevery continent. On page 14 you will 
find the cost of the program envisioned 
for 1958. On page 15, church steward- 
ship secretary John Thompson Peters 
(above) talks about one of the most im- 
portant questions in our lives. And on 
page 20 is a special report about a con- 
gregation which decided to make a dras- 
tie change in its way of giving. For other 
information relevant to the canvass see 


P.L., May 11. 
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Nevin E. Kendell (above), the author of 
The Case Against Capital Punishment, 
page 6, is a former national missionary 
who is currently a youth publication edi- 
tor for the Board of Christian Education, 
Mr. Kendell has for several years been 
interested in the field of penology. 
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Many practical arguments have been advanced against the dea 


deter murder. For the Christian, however, the fundament: 


pout thirty years ago a man who was entitled to a 
stay of execution went to the gallows at San Quentin 
because a letter to the warden had been placed in 

the wrong mail basket and was opened too late. 

Another time, when a stay had been granted at the last 
minute, the governor’s secretary was horrified to hear in 
the background the crash of the gallows trap as he phoned 
seconds too late. 

Only last March the governor's order to delay an execu- 
tion reached San Quentin two minutes after the fatal cya- 
nide pellets had been dropped into the pot of acid beneath 
the steel chair. 

All of man’s inevitable frailties and limitations seem 
frightfully out of place when he is rendering and executing 
a judgment of death against another human being. He 
appears to be cast in a role for which he was never intended. 

It took the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ten years to 
make up its mind finally whether one man was innocent 
or guilty of murder—whether he should live or die. And 
the state nearly made what it has since acknowledged 
would have been a fatal mistake. After five trials, four of 
them resulting in a death sentence, the accused was given 
his freedom last summer. The State Supreme Court de- 
clared, “The evidence . . . was far from sufficient. . . .” 

Some may find in a case like this assurance that the 
innocent are never executed by mistake. Others will say 
this was too close for comfort and will wonder what might 
have happened if the friendless and penniless man had not 
received for more than ten years the tireless and devoted 
services of a very able lawyer. 

It is well known that innocent men have been executed. 
And it is hard to see how anyone could deny the possibility 
of such mistakes even if none had ever been uncovered. 
Lafayette said: “I shall ask for the abolition of the punish- 
ment of death, until I have the infallibility of human judg- 
ment demonstrated to me.” 

A spokesman for the Church of England in the last cen- 
tury conceded the possibility of error but declared that 
“He who falls by a mistaken sentence may be considered 
as falling for his country, whilst he suffers under the opera- 
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tion of those rules, by the general effect and tendency « 
which the welfare of the community is maintained a 
upheld.” Most defenders of the death penalty are 
cavalier about the possibility of executing the innocent, b 
would agree with the cleric that despite the risks involve 
the welfare of the community demands its retention. 
We are all safer because some would-be murderers ¢ 
deterred by the death penalty. This is the traditional arg 
ment in favor of capital punishment. Practically everyon 
is sure that if he were contemplating murder, the deat 


penalty would give him pause. Firmly convinced of iff 


unique deterrent value, men have resisted as threats 
their very lives and property every proposal to aboli 
capital punishment, to reduce the number of capital ¢ 
fenses, or even to substitute a less cruel form of executio 

The deterrent argument was used in England early i 


the last century to defend drawing and quartering againd 


efforts to substitute the punishment of hanging for hig 
treason. Mere hanging was considered an insufficient é 
terrent. 

For children, it was held both sufficient and necessary 
Children were executed as late as 1831. In cases whe 
hanging was mandatory for adults, however, it was option 
for children seven to fourteen. Arthur Koestler, in his ree 
book Reflections on Hanging, cites an English judge wi 
upon sending a ten-year-old boy to the gallows in 174 
pointed out that children may be tempted to commit 
crimes and that “this boy’s punishment may be a means 
deterring other children from the like offenses. . 

Under medieval common law only a few offenses 
punishable by death. As the Industrial Revolution bre 
up the old social order and produced chaotic cities 
unprecedented extremes of wealth and poverty, men beg 
more and more to invoke the death penalty to cope wi 
problems they had never faced before. By the beginni 
of the nineteenth century, in a rash of hastily drawn la 
the death penalty in England had been extended to inci 
more than 200 offenses—from illegal fishing and shoplifti 
to murder, 

Soon a few lone voices began to protest that the 
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SHAGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


leath penalty. Perhaps the most telling is that usually it does not 


ental objection is that capital punishment does not let God be God 


by NeviIN E. KENDELL 


dency di of society did not require the hanging of so many people to an increase in the homicide rate or that its reintroduction 
ined ani for so many offenses—mostly petty crimes against property. has led to a fall.” 

are les But many saw great danger in all efforts to restrict the death Their conclusion was based, in part, on the experience 
cent, bul penalty. Five times the House of Lords rejected a bill of the six states in this country that have abolished capital 


involved passed by the Commons to abolish the death penalty for punishment: Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
ntion. shoplifting. The Chief Justice warned the Lords: “Repeal Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. In this group of abolition 
lerers this law and see the contrast—no man can trust himself states, the murder rate (in proportion to population) is well 
nal argeil for an hour out of doors without the most alarming appre- below that for the rest of the nation. Indeed, truly shocking 


everyon@™ hensions that, on his return, every vestige of his property figures can be cited contrasting the relatively low murder 
he deat will be swept off by the hardened robber.” rate of abolition states and the record in certain other 





ed of if By 1861 capital punishment had been abolished in Eng- states, where, despite the death penalty, the murder rate 
hreats Wi#land, except for the crimes for which it is retained today. is extremely high. It is probably more fair, and the findings 
> abolisf At every step along the way the same dire consequences more significant if less spectacular, when we compare the 
pital MR were predicted and failed to materialize. In no case was record of abolition states with that of very similar states 
xecutio— there an increase in the crimes from which the death in the same area that still retain the death penalty. 


early i penalty was removed. “Wisconsin, which abolished capital punishment in 1854, 
g again Apparently men have always exaggerated the value of consistently shows one of the lowest homicide rates in the 
for hig the death penalty as a deterrent to crime. We still do when nation,” writes Fred J. Cook in The Nation (March 10, 
cient @# we suppose that it serves to hold down the murder rate. 1956). “Michigan, which ended executions in 1847, has a 

To find out what happens when capital punishment is abol- far higher rate, but one still lower than in a comparable 
ecessafm ished we need only look about—in almost any direction. adjacent state, Illinois. Minnesota wiped out the death pen- 


es W Few Americans realize what a large part of the world is alty in 1911 and has remained among the nation’s best 
; optional getting along very nicely without the death penalty. behaved; and North Dakota, which voided capital punish- 
is re Great Britain and France are the only democracies of ment in 1915, rates far better than its nearly identical 
ge whaf Western Europe to retain capital punishment. Holland has neighbors, South Dakota and Nebraska. . . .” 

in 1749 not executed any criminals since 1860, Belgium since 1863, The opponents of capital punishment have generally 
nit man Norway, 1875, and Denmark, 1892. World-wide, some refrained from drawing a conclusion to which some of the 
means dim thirty-six governments have abolished the death penalty. evidence points: that the abolition of the death penalty 
-. In making the most comprehensive study of the subject actually causes a decrease in the murder rate. They are 
ses wert that has ever been undertaken, England’s Royal Commission content to draw the more modest conclusion that, in the 
on brokggon Capital Punishment, 1948-52, examined carefully the words of the Royal Commission, “Whether the death pen- 
ties wil experience of countries that have abolished, as well as alty is used or not, and whether executions are frequent or 
en begailm those that retain, capital puaishment. In addition to re- not, both death-penalty states and abolition states show rates 
ope wil ceiving written reports from both official and private which suggest that these rates are conditioned by other 
ginning SOurces, members of the Commission traveled extensively factors than the death penalty.” 

wn lawig and heard witnesses in many countries. On the question of Surprisingly, the defenders of capital punishment who 
> includ deterrence their report said: appeared before the Royal Commission failed to find in all 


opliftis The general conclusion which we have reached is that the statistics that have been assembled one single fact they 
there is no clear evidence in any of the figures we have could cite to support the argument that the death penalty 
ne safetgs €Xamined that the abolition of capital punishment has led holds down the murder rate, (Continued on page 32) 
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Jobs, homes, and friendship 


are the stock Presbyterians have invested 


in resettling thousands of refugees, 


and the return has been priceless 


INVESTMENT 
IN PEOPLE 


by Mary ANN GEHRES 


Just a year ago this month, refugees 
were front-page news in the United 
States. Very much aware that Hungarian 
freedom fighters were fleeing through 
snowstorms to find refuge in Austria, 
congregations throughout America vol- 
unteered to give the fugitives a new start 
in life. Within the next six months, Pres- 
byterians sponsored more than 1,800 
Hungarians. At the same time, and for 
several months before, churches were 
welcoming other refugees who had been 
in displaced-persons camps for years and 
had just received their visas. A total of 
4,311 non-Hungarians—Poles, Yugoslavs, 
East Germans, Russians, Dutch, Italians, 
and Baltic peoples—were sponsored by 
Presbyterian churches from June, 1956, 
to June, 1957. 

Today, with the Refugee Relief Act 
and emergency Hungarian quotas filled, 
refugees seldom seem to be grist for new 
stories. Suspecting that the virtual news 
blackout was evidence of the refugees’ 
rapid adjustment, PrespyTERIAN LIFE 
editors made a spot-check survey to see 
how the newcomers were faring. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to ten churches in 
seven states, which had sponsored 136 
refugees in the past eighteen months. 
Tabulation of the survey confirmed that 
Operation Refugee, 1956-57, was most 
definitely a success story. 

None of the refugees had lost their 
initial enthusiasm for resettling in this 
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country; in fact, most had found their 
new home to be beyond their fondest ex- 
pectations. In the process of adjustment, 
however, most of the newcomers—espe- 
cially those from lands behind the Iron 
Curtain—have changed their conception 
of American life more than a little bit. 
Typical comments: “They expected only 
millionaires and poor people, not the 
great middle class”; “. . . at the begin- 
ning, they believed that the nonwhites 
had very little chance for advancement”; 
“... it took them a little while to realize 
that we work for what we have.” 

Several replies noted that at first the 
refugees were astonished that “money 
doesn’t grow on trees here” and that “a 
society may be free and still have many 
complicated laws.” Some were surprised 
to receive a heartfelt welcome from utter 
strangers. 

Every one of the employable individ- 
uals has become self-supporting; the 
overwhelming majority are hard work- 
ers, fiercely ambitious, and anxious to re- 
tain their financial independence. Their 
occupations reveal a wide diversity: fac- 
tory workers, bookkeepers, butchers, 
gardeners, laboratory technicians, cus- 
todians, mechanics, and many others. 
The average weekly wage for men is 
$65.00, for women, $51.00. A small mi- 
nority has hopped from one job to an- 
other, but most have remained in the 
original jobs found by their sponsors or 


have switched only for higher pay and 
a more responsible position. 

Practically all of the refugees have 
savings accounts. This financial backlog 
gives a measure of security, especially 
appreciated by the people from the Iron 
Curtain countries, accustomed to social 
ized medicine and at first fearful of how 
they would pay for extensive medica 
treatment. 

For the Hungarians particularly, i» 
ability to speak English has been the 
chief problem and has hindered them 
from obtaining better jobs and making 
more widespread social contacts with 
Americaris. A good many families with 
only one wage-earner and several young 
children must struggle to make ends 
meet. On the other hand, families with 
several adults working have combined 
incomes of $150 to $250 a week, and 
have purchased labor-saving household 
conveniences and automobiles for trans 
portation to work. A few have already 
accumulated enough savings to make4 
down payment on a home. Unlike many 
earlier immigrants who tended to settle 
among people from their homelands, 
most of the recent newcomers are living 
in English-speaking communities. 4s 
they become fluent in English, more and 
more of their friends tend to be native 
born Americans, The survey indicated 
that there had been only scattered it 
stances of community opposition to the 
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Martha and Marina Konrath with their nephew Walter and sister Judith Schreiber join family’s sponsoring congregation, 
Presbyterian Church of Livingston, New Jersey, in singing hymn. For view of Martha and Marina with their pastor, see cover. 


refugees, and that townspeople every- 
where had pitched in with the sponsor- 
ing congregations to provide both friend- 
ship and material goods. 

Just about all the refugees attend their 
sponsoring churches regularly, and many 
have become active members of congre- 
gational groups. Those who fled from 
Communist lands seem particularly 
grateful for the opportunity to worship 
openly without fear of recrimination. 
One Hungarian woman, sponsored by an 
Indiana church, told church members 
the first Sunday after her arrival: “Since 
I have been twelve years old, I have 
been taught that there was no God. Your 
welcoming us into your hearts proves 
that there is.” 

For their part, the 
churches feel that the refugee program 
gave them a priceless opportunity to put 
their beliefs into action, and in the proc- 
ess to strengthen the congregation. As 
soon as the first refugees were settled, 
members usually asked for several more 
-one church in Ohio sponsored twenty- 
eight newcomers, And to the question: 
“Would you want to sponsor others if the 
immigration situation should change?” 


sponsoring 


the churches surveyed unanimously an- 
swered yes. 


Following is a case history of how one 
congregation—the Presbyterian Church 
of Livingston, New Jersey—welcomed 
eighteen refugees. 


Novemser 2, 1957 


OBS AND MONEY won't be a problem, 
but where in the world will we put 
them?” 

Whether or not the Presbyterian 
Church of Livingston, New Jersey, 
should sponsor a refugee family was up 
to the men and women on the resettle- 
ment committee. They felt sure that the 
550 members would give generously 
even though the four-and-a-half-year-old 
church was in the midst of a fund-raising 
campaign for a sanctuary. And they 
knew that plenty of jobs were available 
in and around Livingston. 

But finding a suitable apartment for 
the newcomers would be a different 
story. Livingston, which has burgeoned 
since World War II, is mostly a suburb 
of medium-sized houses and growing 
families. 

“The congregation was wholeheart- 
edly behind this investment in people. 
So we decided to go ahead and sign an 


assurance. But we kept on the look-out 
for possible apartments,” says elder John 
Huntley, Jr., chairman of the comm'ttce. 
“Somehow, everything seemed to fit to- 
gether as the first family came, and then 
another, and then another. All told, we 
sponsored eighteen people.” 

In the spring of 1956, the Livingston 
church received word that the Konraths, 
a family of six Yugoslavians, would soon 
be arriving. The congregation’s welcome 
to these newcomers set the pattern for 
the others who followed. 

The committee’s original worries 
about housing evaporated when a mem- 
ber heard that an apartment in Living- 
ston was vacant. It was immediately 
rented; then work parties of congrega- 
tion members started to renovate the 
rooms. They scrubbed, painted, installed 
electrical outlets, laid tiles. “Members 
who had never before participated in 
any church activities joined in,” says Mr. 
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INVESTMENT 
IN PEOPLE 


Huntley. “Working together for our fam- 
ily gave us all a wonderful sense of com- 
munity.” 

An appeal went out for furnishings. 
Although most congregation families 
were young couples who had not yet ac- 
cumulated attics of discarded household 
goods, enough furniture, appliances, and 
utensils were given to make the apart- 
ment comfortably livable. 

On June 16, the Konraths arrived at 
Idlewild Airport. All six of them—the 
parents, Wilhelm and Maria; daughter 
Judith Schreiber with her thirteen-year- 
old son, Walter; and daughters Marina, 
twenty-one, and Martha, eighteen—were 
dressed in heavy woolen clothes; they 
had not been briefed about American 
weather. As they traveled toward Liv- 
ingston, they expressed astonishment at 
the modern highways, the number of 
cars on the road, the supermarkets, and 
the parking meters. 

The Konraths’ greatest surprise came 
when they walked into the apartment 
and found it furnished. They had been 
so certain it would be bare that they had 
sent a bale of goose feathers from Ger- 
many to make up into featherbeds and 
pillows for sleeping on the floor. 

Then Mr. Konrath asked the Reverend 
Williams S. Ackerman, pastor of the Liv- 
ingston church, and the other Americans 
present to join his family in a service of 
dedication of the new home. He read in 
German, then Mr. Ackerman in English, 
Psalm 107: 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for he 

is good: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 


Passport photo, taken in 1956 before Konraths left refugee 
camp in Germany, shows parents with Marina and Martha. 
Girls had braids cut shortly after arrival in Livingston. 
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Let the redeemed of the Lord say 
80, 

Whom he hath redeemed from the 

hand of the enemy; 

And gathered them out of the lands, 

From the east, and from the west, 

From the north, and from the south. 

They wandered in the wilderness in 

a solitary way; 

They found no city to dwell in. 

Hungry and thirsty, 

Their soul fainted in them. 

Then they cried unto the Lord 

in their trouble, 

And he delivered them out of 

their distresses. 

And he led them forth by the right 

way, 

That they might go to a city 

of habitation. . . 

Weeks later, when the Livingston 
church people learned the details of the 
family’s years of terror and privation 
after the Communists had confiscated 
the father’s three flour mills, they could 
well understand why Mr. Konrath said 
the psalm expressed the family’s grati- 
tude. 

The dedication service ended with 
prayers; then Mrs. Konrath put on an 
apron to signal that the family was at 
home. During the next few days church 
members kept dropping in with a cake, 
a casserole, or some other appetizing 
dish. German-speaking residents came to 
translate and answer questions: What do 
you do with potato chips (the first morn- 
ing the family had eaten them for ce- 
real)? How do you use canned goods, 
frozen vegetables, and cake mixes? The 
Americans watched with sympathy as 
the Konraths kept their doors locked and 
blinds drawn, constantly glanced back 
over their shoulders when outside, and 
were reluctant to go out alone at night. 


Soon the newcomers took their first 
steps toward independence. Mr. Konrath 
and the three daughters began their fae. 
tory jobs at Chatham Electronics in Liy. 
ingston. Walter entered sixth grade, 
Once a week Mrs. Ackerman drove them 
all to Orange for English lessons at the 
YMCA. In three months the first install. 
ment in reimbursing Church World Sery. 
ice for the family’s trans-Atlantic crossing 
fell due. Instead of making a taken pay. 
ment, the Konraths had saved enough 
from the four salaries to repay the entire 
sum—$900. They offered to pay back the 
funds the congregation had used in re 
settling them. Members refused to take 
the money so the family made a substan. 
tial pledge to the church. (The elder 
Konraths attend services at a Nazarene 
church in a nearby community. The 
younger members worship at the Liv. 
ingston church and have joined the cur- 
rent communicants’ class. ) 

In October, the family went to New 
York to meet twenty-eight-year-old Rob- 
ert, arriving on a ship from Europe. Ex 
cept for a short visit to the camp where 
they were staying in Germany, they had 
not seen him for twelve years. At the 
outbreak of World War II, he had beea 
attending school in Austria and was not 
able to return home. Working in a foun 
dry by night and studying by day, he 
put himself through high school, univer. 
sity, and two years of medical school. 
Now Robert does medical research for 
the Ciba pharmaceutical firm in Summit 
At the Livingston church, he is an active 
member of the Presbyterian Men and 

an usher. The other Konrath 
son, Reinhold, is living in Canada; his 
family hopes he soon will be able to join 
them in Livingston. 

With the coming of 1957, the Living- 

(Continued on page 34) 


In fall of 1956, Mr. and Mrs. Wilhelm Konrath were reunited 
with son Robert after twelve-year separation. Other 90% 
Reinhold (photo), now in Canada, hopes to come to U. 5 
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Statistical 


FACTS 


about the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


and its related organizations and 


agencies as currently reported 


GENERAL STATISTICS - - 1956 


4,750,000 
2,809,603 


TOTAL CONSTITUENCY (estimated) 
MEMBERSHIP 


Gains 
Profession and Reaffirmation 142,565 
Certificate 118,874 
Restored . 14,951 


Losses 
Dismissed 104,440 
Suspended ame 68,053 
Deceased 30,503 


Net Gain ... 73,362 


SYNODS 39 
36 Synods are located in the United States and 2 in 
French Cameroun in Africa and 1 in Spanish Guinea. 


PRESBYTERIES 250 


Including the following fifteen presbyteries outside con- 
tinental United States: ten presbyteries in the Synods of 
Bassa (3), and Cameroun (4), and East Cameroun (3), 
in Africa; and the Presbyteries of Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Chile, Alaska, and Yukon. 


CHURCHES 
MINISTERS 10,323 
CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY .... 2,577 


CHURCH OFFICERS 
Elders oar 70,391 
Deacons Si a IP 49,568 
PI a eg Oa a 50,000 


CHURCH-SCHOOL PUPILS AND 
TEACHERS . 1,929,289 
Increase in Church-School Enrollment 40,726 


INFANT BAPTISMS 


COMMISSIONERS TO 168th 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY .. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRESBYTERIAN 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 

Membership 

Organizations 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
PRESBYTERIAN MEN 
Membership 
Chapters 


CHAPLAINS (on active duty during 1956) 
Army 
Navy . 
Air Force 
Veteran’s Administration 
Total .... 
On Duty Overseas 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
Member Churches (denominations) 
Number of Countries 
Number of Member Churches 
(denominations) in the U. S. A. 
Constituency of Member Churches: 172,000, 000 


WORLD PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE (Oct., '57) 
Autonomous Member Churches 70 
Constituency of Member Churches .... 41,000,000 


All statistics in this issue are as of December 31, 
1956, unless otherwise stated. 





FALL FACTS (Continued) 


The Church 


in Action 


Statistical summaries 
from the major boards and agencies 


christian education 


Statistics in Higher Education Indicate a Challenging 
Mission: 
Attending Our 41 Church-Related 
Colleges ‘. 30,910 
Indicating Presbyterian Preference 
Among U. S. A. University Students 250,000 
Campuses Having Presbyterian Student 
Work 144 
Service Loans to Students Preparing for 
Church Vocations ; 500 


Churches Using Christian Faith and Life 
Curriculum Now Total 7,848 
Of These, Presbyterian U. S. A. Users 
Total 6,054 
In 44 Denominations, Churches Using 
Total 1,629 
(Plus 165 churches in 30 countries using 9 
translations into foreign languages) 
Camp, Conference, and Work-and-Study Camp 
Statistics: 
Attendance at 111 Junior Camps 
(estimated) 10,000 
* Young People at 282 Junior HighCamps 20,000 
Young People at 169 Senior High Con- 
ferences 14,000 


Countries in Which Church Serves 
Missionaries and Fraternal Workers, (in- 
cluding 54 special term and affiliated 


Field Representatives and Wives .... 


On five continents there are ministers, 
doctors, nurses, teachers, professors, agri- 
culturists, printers, engineers, and frater- 
nal workers. 
Ordained National Pastors 3,173 
Congregations . 5,288 
Communicants in National Churches ... 550,238 
(figures incomplete from China) 
Christian Constituency ........ bicviexanc Dieeegeee 
Educational Institutions with Which We Are 
Cooperating: 
Colleges, Universities, Medical Schools, 
and Theological Seminaries 
Primary and Secondary Schools 
Total Enrollment . nt 
Patients Treated in 49 Hospitals 
Dispensaries and Clinics ........ 
European Refugees Brought to U. S. A. by 
Presbyterian Committee on Resettle- 
ment Service .... 
Assurances Filed to Date (covering 7,837 


Total Assets Over 
Active Members in the Service Pension 

Ween <i nd..: ii ‘ 10,198 
Pension Checks Sent Monthly . ' Z., 6,000 
Amount Paid Out in Pension Benefits 

in 1956 ........ kag ; $ 2,407,056 
Average Amount of Pension Benefits 

Paid to Ministers Who Retired in 1956 $965 a year 
Welfare Grants (1953-117, 1954—359, 

1955-311) .... .. 1956-329 
Homes Owned and Operated by the 

Board .. 5 

Fynmere Home, Cooperstown, N. Y.; 

Haywood Home, Sharon, Pa.; Merriam 

Home, Newtown, N.J.; Thornton 

Home, Newburgh, Ind; Swarthmore, 

Pa. 
Hospitals Used by the Board ........... 

John C. Lincoln, Phoenix, Ariz.; Min: 

ister’s Cottage, Albuquerque, N.M.; St. 

Barnabas Hospital, New York City. 
Childrens Homes, Hospitals, and Homes 

for the Aged with Which the Board 





Seminary Location 


Princeton Princeton, N.J. 


Western Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McCormick Chicago, Ill. 


Dubuque Dubuque, Ia. 


* Louisville Louisville, Ky. 


Lincoln University Lincoln Univ., Pa. 


Johnson C. Smith Charlotte, N.C. 


t Bloomfield Bloomfield, N.J. 


San Francisco San Anselmo, Calif. 


*Cooperating with the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 


t Associate Seminary 


national missions 


Missionaries 
U.S.A. 
Alaska 
West Indies 


TOTAL 2,832 


Including 1,418 ministers, 89 Sunday-school missionaries, 
5 colporteurs, 381 community workers (including pro- 
fessional case workers), 475 teachers and other school 
personnel, 16 doctors, 48 nurses, 14 chaplains in industry 
and institutions, 19 evangelists, 34 directors of Christian 
education, 3 radio technicians and administrators, 165 
students in service, 8 other itinerant missionaries, and 157 
other missionaries. 

Projects 

U.S.A. 

Alaska 

West Indies 


Including 132 community centers, 
3 homes, and a radio station. 
Languages and Dialects spoken by Mission- 
aries 
New Churches Provide Aid in Building dur- 
ing the Past Five Years 
Other Churches Aided in Building During 
the Past Five Years 


President 

John A. Mackay 
Clifford E. Barbour 
Arthur R. McKay 
Gaylord M. Couchman 
Frank H. Caldwell 
Horace Mann Bond 
Rufus P. Perry 
Frederick Schweitzer 


J. Edward Dirks 


theological education 


Current Receipts 


Congregational Receipts . 
Special Receipts 
Assembly, Synod, and Pres- 
bytery Apportionment 
TOTAL spans 


Benevolences 
Congregations to G.A. Be- 
nevolences 
Women’s Organizations 
Building Funds Paid Up 
From Individuals 
Special Offerings: 
One Great Hour 
Offering for Service Men 
Total Benevolences to All 
G.A. Causes , 

Synod and Presbytery Ap- 
proved Causes ; 
Total Presbyterian Approved 

Benevolences 
Local Benevolences 
Total Benevolences 


416,075 


1,482,501 
250,984 


24,855,488 
4,277,332 
29,132,820 
4,753,111 

$ 33,885,931 


GRAND TOTAL $204,590,037 


$112,336,806 
56,568,029 


givin 


dollar U.S. per capita 


$41.27 
20.78 


.66 
62.71 





T basic operating program for 1958 


*General Services & Programs consist of: 
General Council Budget 
Dept. of Stewardship & Promotion $ 723,794 
Dept. of Radio and Television 79,753 
; "Ss? Dept. of Public Relations 
- Foreign Missions Dept. of Finance and C, R. A. ... 
: Executive & Field Service ............................. 
Christian Education . Miscellaneous Operating & Contingency 
National Council of Presbyterian Men . 
Underwriting Presbyterian Life . 
Development Program 
‘ Presbyterian Foundation 109,670 
Theological Education —— 
$1,798,469 


National Missions 


Pensions 


General Services & Programs 1,798,469 ®*Cooperating Agencies 
American Bible Socie 85,000 
Cooperating Agencies * * 249,705 National Council of Churches 95,000 
World Council of Churches . 53,205 
World Presbyterian Alliance 16,500 


$22,580,144 $ 249,705 


pliveisine program for 1958 


The receipts beyond $22,580,144 will be apportioned among program needs 
until $26,293,331 has been received. The specific items are: 


Program Needs 

Christian Education 

Foreign Missions 

National Missions 
General Services & 
Programs 

Radio & Television 
TOTAL $8,718,187 _ 
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Stewardship Sunday, 


November 10 


Every Member Canvass 


How much 1s 
enough? 


TO GIVE TO THE CHURCH? 


How this question is answered makes a 


profound difference in every man’s life 


Several years ago in a Philadelphia 
church two men were discussing a finan- 
cial program in which their church was 
engaged. One of the men remarked to 
his companion that he could not quite 
understand why the total results had not 
been better. For his part he felt that he 
had done more than his share in contrib- 
uting $100. The inference was that the 
fault lay among other members. 

The second man was quiet during 
most of this talk. Then the first speaker 
turned to him and said: “You're obvi- 
ously not impressed with my statement, 
but perhaps between two friends you 
would be willing to tell me how much 
you contributed.” His friend was reluc- 
tant to reply, but having been put on the 
spot he answered: “Since you so ur- 
gently request it, I will tell you that I 
contributed $5,000.” Inasmuch as they 
had comparable incomes, the first man 
was shocked almost speechless. When 
he regained his composure he com- 


Novemner 2, 1957 


by Joun THompson PETERS 


mented: “What do you know about that? 
I thought I was one of the most liberal 
contributors when actually I’ve been a 
piker.” 

This story illustrates the dilemma 
which is faced by members of the church 
today. In the course of the next few days 
and weeks hundreds of thousands of 
Presbyterians, in common with other 
Protestants, will be sitting down indi- 
vidually and as families to face the ques- 
tion of their stewardship response to the 
invitation of their church to participate 
in its program of activities both in the 
local community and throughout the 
world. The question which they will con- 
front is: How much is enough? The 
answers they will give, regardless of 
income, will probably vary as widely as 
the gifts of the two men referred to 
above. 

This question of the degree of one’s 
stewardship is an extremely important 
one both from the point of view of the 


individual Christian's spiritual life and 
in its relation to the ability of the church 
to fulfill its mission in the world. 

Professional fund-raising concerns ad- 
vertise the fact that the majority of 
church members are what they call 
“token givers.” One such concern in a 
recent advertisement made the claim 
that any Protestant church that cares 
enough to do so can double or triple its 
giving in the course of a single year. 
Furthermore, they point to radical 
changes in giving habits which have 
been brought about through their ef- 
forts. One Presbyterian elder reports that 
for as many years as he can remember 
he gave $80 a year to his church. In the 
course of a recent professionally directed 
campaign his habit changed, and now, 
according to his own testimony, he 
writes a monthly check for $120, 

In the face of these wide discrepan- 
cies in practice among individual church 
members, what are the standards, if any, 
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HOW MUCH 
IS ENOUGH? 


that can be used to help answer the very 
real question of How much is enough? 
Does the church have any responsibil- 
ity for helping individual Christians 
answer this question, or should the 
whole matter be left in an ethereal Never 
Never Land? 

This question can be answered most 
positively in the affirmative. The Bible 
makes it quite clear that there is a re- 
sponsibility on the part of the church to 
give guidance in the matter of individual 
stewardship. It is a subject that is dealt 
with in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Our Lord had a great deal to say 
about this, and the Apostle Paul did not 
in the least hesitate to counsel with the 
churches of his day about their steward- 
ship practices. As a matter of fact, if the 
church does not give guidance at this 
point the membership will take the 
standards of secular society, because 
people cannot wait. 

At the same time it must be admitted 
that many voices heard within the 
church on this subject have been con- 
fused. A prominent churchman admitted 
in a recent discussion that he was a 
young man before he realized that he 
was expected to bring anything but pen- 
nies to the church. He had been condi- 
tioned by the repeated emphasis of his 
Sunday-school superintendent on “pen- 
nies.” In a strange church, with his pen- 
nies in hand, he was shocked and 
embarrassed to see nothing less than 
fifty cents on the offering plate. 

In a church in Albany, New York, a 
high-salaried executive continued to give 
twenty-five cents a week to his church 
based on the sentiment of having done 
so since he first began to earn money as 
a newsboy. When he was actually asked 
to change his contribution from twenty- 
five cents to twenty-five dollars a week 
he did. And he then became an active 
member. 

While it may be argued that these 
men were somewhat naive, the truth is 
that the church had failed them at the 
point of stewardship teaching. 

Another suggestion often made within 
the church is that the guide for giving 
should be related to what the church 
member spends for luxury or recreation. 
How often has it been said, if we would 
only give as much as we spend for ciga- 
rettes. One church pamphlet (it was not 
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Presbyterian) even suggested that the 
members use their liquor bill as a mini- 
mum base for church contributions. 
Oddly enough this technique has 
shocked some people into re-appraising 
their giving, and recently one man is 
reported to have raised his gift from 
$104 annually to $800 on the basis of 
equating it with recreational expendi- 
tures. 

Effective as it may be to start some 
people thinking, this method will not 
stand up under rigid examination; for 
what it says in effect is that love for 
Christ and church are somewhat parallel 
to love for pleasure. This does not sound 
like the New Testament. 

Another measuring rod often em- 
ployed in the church is the size of budg- 
ets in relation to membership. Following 
out this plan, members will often divide 
the total church budget by the number 
of members to strike a per capita average 
and will use this as the determining fac- 
tor for their pledge to the church. Ob- 
viously this method does not challenge 
a more generous stewardship on the part 
of the members because many of our 
churches have extremely low budgets, 
particularly in relation to benevolence 
giving. 

These samples are sufficient to illus- 
trate the complex picture which has 
existed in many of our congregations 
relative to stewardship guidance. Re- 
cently our church, through the General 
Assembly, has been giving positive and 
most helpful guidance to individual 
churches and individual Christians. It 
has removed the ceiling in giving to 
world-wide benevolence causes. The 
benevolence program which is annually 
adopted by the General Assembly has 
no total, but rather is “open end.” This 
is to symbolize the fact that there is 
virtually an endless amount of work for 
the church to do in our world today. 

The validated or documented program 
is considerably ahead of the present level 
of the church’s giving, which indicates 
that careful thought and planning have 
been devoted to the way in which dedi- 
cated monies will be spent. It is clearly 
indicated, however, that the total ap- 
proved program is only a part of what 
we could be doing as a church if we set 
our minds and our pocketbooks to it. In 
other words, the old-time practice of 
dividing the total budget by the number 
of members to arrive at a per capita fig- 
ure is now genuinely discouraged by our 
church in favor of a more spiritual prin- 
ciple. The principle is that each indi- 
vidual Christian should make his gift on 
the basis of his sense of gratitude to God 


for the blessings he enjoys. 

Individual churches are picking y 
this conception of the “open end” budg. 
eted program, which when properly 
supported with stewardship teaching 
connotes to each member that his gif 
should not be primarily in relation ty 
budgets nor to what his neighbor gives 
but most generously from the top of hi 
income, as a deep and profound expres 
sion of his love for God. The church js 
further emphasizing that each Chris 
tian’s gift should be made with a sense 
of joy and spontaneity, for God loves 
“joyous giver.” The lack of a genuine 
sense of joy in the gift symbolizes the 
fact that there is something wrong with 
the faith that is behind it. Our church 
is saying that we should give by faith, 
and reminds us that if we have a littl 
faith we give a little, but if we havea 
lot of faith we give much. 

Our church, through the General As 
sembly, is also urging each member to 
give proportionately of his income, with 
an emphasis upon the tithe as an expres. 
sion of the Christian stewardship of sub- 
stance. In the final analysis the individual 
Christian who searches his heart for a 
deep and fresh commitment to Christ 
and the church can still not escape deal- 
ing with the question: How much is 
enough? A great volume of testimony is 
currently coming from almost every area 
of the church in witness to the spiritual 
blessings which follow the acceptance 
on the part of Christians of the tithe. 

To return to the two men who wer 
mentioned in the beginning of this arti- 
cle, when the $100 man began seriously 
questioning why he had fallen so far 
short, he discovered that his friend had 
learned generous Christian stewardship 
years before by adopting the principle 
of the tithe. From that moment he, too, 
became an ardent and devoted tither, 
and, as is so often the case, soon learned 
to give far in excess of the tithe, so that 
ultimately his gift tc the church was ia 
excess of $5,000 annually. 

Only a handful among us can afford 
to do monetarily what these two men 
from Philadelphia did. The amount of 
their contribution is the exception rather 
than the rule. But we can follow the 
spirit of this true incident. We know that 
ours can be a greater and far more spit 
itually powerful church jn the year ahead 
if every member, in the context of the 
teachings of the New Testament and his 
church, will seriously ask himself the 
question: “In the light of God’s love 
as revealed in Christ’s work of redemp 
tion on Calvary’s cross for me, how 
much is enough?” 
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In the midst of a worsening crisis in 
e Middle East, the General Board of 


about compliance with U.N. General 
Assembly resolutions condemning the 
use of Soviet military forces in sup- 
pressing the Hungarians. 

The Board also asked that the report 


One of the most significant examples 
of inter-faith cooperation in the history 
of the South, the plan was formed in 
response to a letter from President Eisen- 
hower asking help from the clergy in 


lovesa—m@the National Council of Churches of the Special Committee of the General curbing violence in Little Rock. 
enuinefMwarned last month that no permanent ~ Assembly on the Hungarian problem be Episcopalian Robert R. Brown, Bishop 
res thellMsolution to the region’s problems is pos- “brought forcefully to the attention of | of Arkansas, received the letter, and im- 
g withMMsible until the fate of nearly one million church people and the public at large.” mediately invited the other clergymen 
church ffrefugees from Palestine is settled. This of Little Rock to a meeting. Although 
a ras the essence of a report made by a Integration Controversy: most of the ministers were Methodist, 
a li cial Board committee. ° ° Presbyterian, or Baptist, Msgr. James E. 
have a The report, adopted by the Board, Light from Little Rock O'Connell, Roman ae al Rabbi 
recommended “wider interpretation of In Little Rock, Arkansas, a “ministry Ira E. Sanders of Temple B'nai Israel 

ral As-Mithe human problems underlying the ref- _of reconciliation” was begun last month _ took active part in the discussions. Said 
ber tofMugee problem” and the immediate pro- by a group of some fifty Protestant, Ro- Msgr. O'Connell: “The prayers of the 
>, with motion of personal relations between man Catholic, and Jewish clergymen. Catholic Church will be with you in your 
xpres- fithe peoples of the Middle East and the 
of sub- BBU.S.A. 

vidual Other recommendations included 

for amore church support of the U.N. Relief 

Christ Hand Works Agency which aids refugee 

» deal- @children, more assistance to Arab refu- 
ich is Higees through Church World Service, and 

ony is exploration of the possibility of local 

y area American communities “adopting” fron- 

iritual @Mtier Arab villages. 

ytance In another action, the Board declared 

the. that the 30,000 Hungarian escapees now 

were Min this country, whose status has not 

s arti been regularized by Congress, should 

iously @n0t be subjected to investigation and 

;o far Me deportation without hearings. 

d had It said that the prolonging of the Hun- 

dship @ Sarians’ provisional status constitutes a 

ciple #§ ‘withdrawal of the cordial welcome of 

. too, the American people” to them. There 

ither, as a “general expectation that the 

arned # Hungarians were free to resettle here 

) that # Permanently,” the Board stated. Because 

as in they are not yet “admitted” to the U-S., 

these escapees can be investigated and 

ford {i deported by the Immigration and Nat- 

men @ “alization Service without a hearing. 

nt of The Board recommended that local 


ather 


sponsors of Hungarian parolees and co- 
operating churches be encouraged to re- 
tain legal aid in every case under 
immigration service investigation when 
the character of the parolee seems to 
warrant it. 


Speaking out on another injustice, the 
General Board acted to keep the plight 
of the oppressed Hungarian people be- 
fore world public opinion. It urged 
that American delegates to the United 
Nations continue their efforts to bring 


The 1957 Award for World Christian Fellowship, given annually by the Methodist 
devotional guide, Upper Room, went to Warner Sallman for his painting, “Head of 
Christ.” The presentation was made to the 65-year-old Chicagoan and life-long 
member of the Evangelical Mission Covenant Church, at a dinner attended by some 
500 people. Messages of congratulations from President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon were read. The painting has been widely distributed throughout the world. 
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efforts to cast out the devils of prejudice 
and violence.” He pledged the support 
of priests throughout the state to the 
reconciliation movement. Rabbi Sanders 
urged the group to “reaffirm the dignity 
of the individual and proclaim aloud 
justice for all peoples, all races.” 

The clergymen’s first move was to ask 
churches in Arkansas to hold special 
services on Columbus Day for “under- 
standing and compassion.” In almost a 
hundred area congregations, this was 
done. Next, they recommended that 
“groups of intelligent, thinking laymen” 
meet to discuss reconciliation between 
the hostile factions in the integration 
crisis. 

Episcopal Bishop Brown pointed out 
that religious leaders must stand simul- 
taneously for what may seem to be dif- 
ferent principles: judgment and recon- 
ciliation. In the first, they must take a 
stand on the issue of racial integration; 
in the second, they must promote com- 
passion and forebearance among all men, 
regardless of disagreements. 

President Eisenhower's letter had ex- 
pressed the hope that “the ministers of 
Little Rock will be able not only to lead 
all of the citizens of the city to disregard 


the incitements of agitators but will join 
in support of the law and the preserva- 
tion of our country. . . . Not through 
legislation alone can prejudice and ha- 
tred be eliminated from the hearts of 
men. Leadership, including religious 
leadership, must play its part.” 

Also at Little Rock, Presbyterian Clif- 
ford J. Earle, executive secretary of the 
Department of Social Education and 
Action, preached a sermon called “Love 
Thy Neighbor,” at Allison Presbyterian 
Church. A guest in this pulpit, Dr. Earle 
said that the whole issue in racial rela- 
tions boils down simply to “justice— 
nothing more and nothing less—the right 
of a man in a free country and without 
fear to live, play, study, work, travel, 
worship, vote, buy and sell, serve and 
be served, without regard to the color 
of his skin, which we should know by 
now has nothing whatever to do with his 
essential fitness for these common rights 
and privileges.” 

In his sermon Dr. Earle praised the 
Vatican for its recent answer to a peti- 
tion by a group of Roman Catholic lay- 
men in New Orleans protesting their 
archbishop’s support of integration. The 
Holy See endorsed the archbishop’s 


view, and Presbyterian Earle com. 
mented, “When that happens men of 
good will, of whatever faith, rejoice.” 
The anti-integration Capital Citizens 
Council of Little Rock attempted to toss 
the issue back to the churches by chal. 
lenging them to try integration them. 
selves. “We recommend and urge,” said 
a Council resolution, “all ministers who 
believe that our children should have 
racially mixed schools forced upon them 
to immediately take steps to integrate 
their churches. . . . Thus with courage 
to match their convictions and a will 
ingness to suffer for their principles, we 
feel that this can be achieved as easily 
as the integration of our schools.” Sey- 
eral pastors countered by declaring that 
their churches already were open to all. 
This fall's score on public school in- 
tegration was revealed last month by the 
Southern Education Reporting Service 
of Nashville, Tennessee. Negroes now 
in “integrated situations” in southem 
states number 350,000; some 2,000,000 
white children are attending integrated 
schools. This does not mean, however, 
that the proportion between these fig- 
ures obtains in all schools. Many schools 
are integrated on a token basis only. - 





CHURCH ARCHITECTURE: 
Some Fresh and Adventurous Designs 


ne and adventurous designs in 
church architecture are becoming the 
rule rather than the exception as congre- 
gations explore new technical and design 
possibilities and then adapt them to 
their own community needs. In the Dog- 
wood Hills Baptist Church, Atlanta, 


« 


Georgia (left) the inspiration was “a vi- 
sion of hands folded in prayer.” The 
church will be built of folded slabs of re- 
inforced concrete with delicately stained 
glass in the 1,000-seat sanctuary. The 


pastor, the Reverend William Gerer, and 
the congregation are grateful to the 
architects for their “functional, econom- 
ical, unusual, and beautiful church.” 
Unique in that it is believed to be the 
world’s first plastic church, St. George’s 
Syrian Orthodox Church, Houston, 
Texas, has as its basic construction ma- 
terial styrofoam, the same light and fire- 
proof material used in Christmas 
decorations and floral centerpieces, A 
concrete material, called Gunite, is 


sprayed over the styrofoam backing, 
making a shell structure six inches thick. 
The exterior coat of cement is then 
mixed with marble dyst to give a glisten 
ing white effect. The design, which is 
considered to be a combination of By- 
zantine and modern architecture, it 
cludes a cross-shaped window in the 
apse which allows the sun to fall across 
the altar in the form of a cross. It is ex 
pected that the cost will be about one 
third the cost of standard materials. 
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Sputnik vs. Heaven 


It didn’t take long for Soviet 
Communists to turn their earth 
satellite into anti-religious propa- 
ganda. Less than a week after Sput- 
nik’s launching, the Moscow Radio 
broadcasted a statement by the 
Komsomol, Communist youth 
league, saying the satellite “proves 
how wrong were all religious organi- 
zations and beliefs in speaking of 
heaven. 

“We materialists create our own 
heaven and fill it with our own 
moons and stars,” it said. 











India Christians 
Warned to Be on Guard 


Only “never-failing vigilance” by 
Christians in India will prevent their 
being “molested or deprived of their 
religious and civic rights bit by bit.” 
This was the warning given Indian 
Christians last month by Dr. Eddy Asir- 
vatham, president of the All-India Con- 
ference of Indian Christians. 

Alluding to the recent burning of a 
four-story Protestant community center 
by a mob of Hindu fanatics (see P.L.., 
October 19), Dr. Asirvatham deplored 
the fact that no public “expression of 
regret” had been issued by “any national 
leader or national organization.” He 
pointed out, too, that the Indian press 
had “observed a blackout with regard 
to this ugly incident which constitutes 
a national disgrace.” In the United 
States also, the secular press has main- 
tained silence on the burning of the 
center and the stoning of its superintend- 
ent. 

“What happened at Raipur is an eye- 
opener to all,” the Conference president 
said, As another example of a threat to 
Christian independence, he cited pas- 
sage of a new education law in the Com- 
munist-governed state of Kerala. “It is 
clear that what the Kerala government 
is after is the crippling of private schools, 
many if not most of which happen to 
be Christian, and the controlling of the 
minds of young people in the interests 
of Communism.” 

Dr. Asirvatham suggested that “for 
the protection of their legitimate relig- 
ious and civic rights,” Protestants and 
Roman Catholics “should band them- 
selves together” and take joint action on 
civil matters. 
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**]| MAKE MY DOLLARS 


YIELD A DOUBLE HARVEST 


--»-FOR OTHERS...FOR MYSELF 


“E VERY YEAR at this bountiful season I give 

thanks for my investment in Presbyterian An- 
nuities. Every year, through the years, without fail, it continues 
to bring me double blessings. 

By investing in Presbyterian Annuities I help carry on the 
vital work of the Church today, and for days to come; and at 
the same time I give myself a secure future through a guaranteed 
income for life. A wonderful twofold harvest indeed! 

It shows, too, how any woman—entirely on her own—can make 
a sound, Christian investment ...can give to others, and at the 





same time receive generously herself.” 


Dividends from stocks and bonds may vary from year to year, 
but Presbyterian Annuity returns remain the same; always de- 
pendable in spite of disasters and economic conditions. 

Income as high as 7.4% according to age, and such returns are 
favored now by very liberal income tax provisions. 

Presbyterian Annuities have a record of 70 years of safety and 
service. 

For your own welfare now and in the future, investigate 
this wonderful investment opportunity today. Simply fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


“Security with 
dignity and purpose” 


156 Fifth Avenue @ New York 10, N.Y 








1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities as written by the—Board of National 
Missions —Board of Foreign Missions and—Board of Christian Education. 


( Please send me the free booklet telling what percent income 1 will receive, 
my date of birth being ..............-. 





month day year 
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NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 
a 


Dr. D. Kirkland West, pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Medford, Oregon 
(seated), and the Reverend John O. Reynolds review church benevolence records. 


THE CONGREGATION AT WORK: 


“MIRACLE” 
AT MEDFORD 


An Oregon congregation has just in- 


creased its budget by 500% in 6 years 


EVEN years ago a 700-member Ore- 
S gon congregation had to borrow 
money to pay its new pastor's salary. 
Its total current expense and benevo- 
lence payments added up to less than 
$20,000. Last year this same congrega- 
tion—the First Presbyterian Church of 
Medford in southwest Oregon——gave 
$49,500 for current expenses and $50,- 
700 for benevolences, a total of more 


20 


than $100,000, or considerably more_ 


than five times as much as they gave 
in 1950. 

The story of this church’s amazing 
giving record during the past six years 
is a graphic demonstration of the impact 
Christians can make when they realize 
fully what their gifts mean and what 
their gifts can accomplish. 

Medford’s new pastor in 1950 was 


the Reverend Dr. Kirkland West, a for. 
mer missionary to China. One of the 
first points that Dr. West began to stress 
was the importance of the Presbyterian 
Church’s world-wide mission, and of 
Medford’s responsibility to that mission. 
In 1951, at his request, the session 
adopted this principle: 50 per cent for 
current expenses and 50 per cent for 
benevolences. 

No date was set for the goal to be 
attained, but just having a goal trans- 
formed the thinking of every budget- 
making committee and of every congre- 
gational meeting. This standard became 
a point of reference in the expenditure 
of every dollar of the church budget. 

With the adoption of this principle, 
a new membership application form was 
printed. After the applicant had de- 
clared his faith in Jesus Christ as his 
Lord and Saviour, he was given the 
opportunity to make his pledge for the 
work of God’s kingdom, both within and 
beyond Medford. 

At the same time the session then 
agreed to ask new members to tithe, 
Everyone received a “Loyalty Pledge’ 
which said: 

“As a member of the church I will 
want to take my part in its support, both 
for current expenses and for benevo- 
lences. (We have as our goal 50 per 
cent for benevolences and 50 per cent 
for current expenses.) Therefore, in 
gratitude for all of God’s gifts to me, 
I make the following pledge for the 
calendar year beginning January, or for 
the balance thereof as follows: . . . 1 
will become a tither,” 

The adjoining table shows the results. 

Although benevolences sent through 
the Central Receiving Agency rose from 
$3,600 to $32,500 and the total church 


benevolences jumped from $5,000 to ten § 


times that amount, church membership 
increased only by 600. The “dollar for 
dollar” pledge was approved by the 
congregation even in 1954 when a severe 
freeze ruined the fruit crop, one of the 
principal sources of income in the valley. 

In 1955 the congregation voted to 
send Dr. and Mrs. West around the 
world on a tour of mission work. “The 
$6,000 we paid for that trip was small in 
comparison to the request Dr. West 
made when he returned,” one of the e 
ders recently said. “He asked us to it 
crease our giving to benevolences by 
$24,000.” 

“Our church has no limits,” Dr. West 
explained, “it covers the world.” By re 
lating the benevolence giving of the 
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Medford church to missions throughout 
the world, members came to realize how 
important this phase of the church pro- 
gram really is. 

With this understanding, augmented 
by regular use of the Presbyterian Year- 
book of Prayer each Sunday, the church 
members worked harder toward their 
“dollar for dollar” goal. The 1956 result 
spoke for itself. “When people know, 
they care, and if they care, they share,” 
was Dr. West’s comment on the outcome 
of the 1956 canvass. 

Another factor which has spurred the 
members of Medford’s First Church was 
a growing interest in the pastoral needs 
of small Presbyterian churches at Phoe- 
nix, Jacksonville, Brookings, and Tri- 
City. For presbytery-and-synod-ap- 
proved causes, $500 was set aside in the 
Medford church’s 1951 benevolence 
program. By 1957 the amount for these 
causes totaled $9,500. 

Interest in church activities outside 
their own congregation is not only mon- 
etary at Medford. A good example of 
this is the work of Medford’s active 
Presbyterian Men’s group. Since Janu- 
ary of this year, members of the chapter 
have taken on the task of filling the 
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pulpits of five churches within the pres- 
bytery. This assignment has ranged from 
furnishing a pulpit supply for only a 
single Sunday to the filling of a five- 
month vacancy at the Jacksonville 
church. Other churches helped by the 
men’s group were in Phoenix, Klamath 
Falls, Tri-City, and Rogue River. 

The men’s group, which meets for a 
noon luncheon every two weeks at the 
church, holds other meetings during the 
month. Within the club membership are 
three groups of about seven members 
each which hold monthly meetings for 
Bible study. Another activity is a Friday 
morning breakfast at the church which 
is attended by approximately fifteen 
men. These men, under the evangelism 
committee, accept calling assignments 
and have won many to membership in 
the church. 

“The whole cause of current expense 
has been kept in proper relationship with 
the benevolences causes of the church,” 
says Pastor West. “Strange as it may 
seem, and yet maybe not strange at all, 
this church has grown stronger locally 
as it has given more and more of itself 
away.” 

—PrEcGYANN HvuTCHINSON 
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Congregation 
is only half of 
your church’s job 


Serving its community is a 
duty equally essential. A fine 
carillon helps in both fields 
of service. 


When money is available for new 
capital expenditures, there’s al- 
ways a temptation to put it into 
inside-the-church improvements. 


This, perhaps, is only human. But 
is it Christian? Is it overlooking 
the church’s sacred duty to serve 
not only communicants but com- 
munity? 


One effective means of service is a 
Schulmerich carillon...a mod- 
ern instrument that provides tradi- 
tional bell music of surpassing 
beauty, at a fraction of the cost of 
cast bells. 


With a Schulmerich carillon, calls 
to worship are automatic ...a 
safeguard for the congregation and 
a welcome aid to the church staff. 
In addition, programs of tradi- 
tional bell music are welcomed by 
the entire community. These pro- 
grams foster a more spiritual atti- 
tude; increase church attendance. 
Schulmerich carillons are available 
in many models, one of which will 
precisely fit your needs. Write for 
information today! 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


D117 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 
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The Church in Korea: 
Progress At Pusan 


The Presbyterian Church in Korea— 
Asia’s fastest-growing Christian church 
—took a historic step recently when it 
formally approved an “umbrella” plan- 
ning agreement among itself, the Pres- 
byterian Church of Australia, and the 
U.S.A, and U.S. Presbyterian churches. 
The church’s forty-second General As- 
sembly, meeting in the southern port city 
of Pusan, took the action. 

Under terms of the new arrangement, 
all Presbyterian missionary work carried 
on in connection with the Korean Gen- 
eral Assembly will come under the ad- 
vice and discussion of a joint, inter- 
church Department of Co-operative 
Work. Thus all four churches will share 
in the planning of the Presbyterian task 
in Korea. Previous cooperation had been 
extremely limited. 

The Korean Presbyterians unanimous- 
ly approved a report expressing con- 
tinued support and confidence in the 
World Council of Churches, but at the 
same time came out strongly in opposi- 
tion to any group in the ecumenical 
movement which favors one single 
church. 

Another report showed progress in 
the church’s five-year plan to start a 
church in each of South Korea’s 500 
townships that does not have one. In 
the three years already elapsed, 329 new 
churches have been established. 

In other actions the Assembly, highest 
church court for some 3,000 Presbyte- 
rian churches in Korea, elected 61-year- 
old Seoul pastor Chunn Peel-soon as 
moderator; noted that its membership 
is nearly 30% larger than all the some 
eighty Protestant bodies in Japan put 
together; and paid standing tribute to 
veteran Presbyterian U.S.A. missionary 
Archibald Campbell, who is scheduled 
to retire this year after four decades of 
work in north and south Korea. 

Highlight of the week of meetings 
was the welcome given 47-year-old Ko- 
rean Presbyterian missionary to China 
Pahng Gee-eel, who arrived at the Pusan 
docks with his wife and three children 
during the Assembly after twenty years 
of service as a missionary to the Chi- 
nese. 

A member of the entirely Korean- 
staffed and Korean-supported mission in 
Shandung Province on the China main- 
land, Mr. Pahng was stationed in Tsing- 
tao and elected to stay there when the 
Communists took over control of the 


22 


Dr. Helen Kim, president of Ewha Wom- 
en’s University (Methodist) in Seoul, and 
a well-known Christian educator, was 
named one of five Korean observers to 
the United Nations. Vetoes by Russia have 
consistently kept the Republic of Korea 
from official membership in the U. N. 





government in 1949. He returned only 
when all further possibility of work was 
exhausted, coming out from behind the 
Bamboo Curtain by way of Hong Kong 
in late August. Prayers of thanksgiving 
for his safe arrival were led by retiring 
Moderator Li Tai-young, who was him- 
self for forty years a Korean Presbyte- 
rian missionary to China, 


Holiday Mail Orders 
To Aid Damaged Farm 


Donald F. Clausen, a research assist- 
ant at the University of Minnesota, last 
month began a one-man crusade in his 
city to aid an interracial farm community 
in Americus, Georgia. In the past year, 
the Koinonia farm has at various times 
been set afire, its sixty residents fired 
upon, and its roadside market blasted 
with dynamite. 

Mr. Clausen, who visited Koinonia 
last summer, plans to enlist the help of 
Minneapolis churches in selling the 
farm’s chief products, pecans and pea- 
nuts, during the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holidays. A boycott of the 
farm’s poultry and meats, said Mr. Clau- 
sen, threatens the future of Koinonia. 
“Unless the members of the farm com- 
munity are able to pay for a new $50,000 
nut-shelling machine, the farm may col- 
lapse.” 

While Koinonia has occasionally had 
to accept gifts, the people there don’t 
want charity, Mr. Clausen emphasized. 
“We ask only the people who buy nuts 
for the holidays to consider the Koinonia 
brand and thus provide a legitimate re- 


tail outlet” for the farms produce. 

The Reverend Clarence Jordan, 
Southern Baptist minister who heads 
Koinonia, last month reported new vio- 
lence. A volley of shots fired from an 
automobile broke a four-month period 
of relative peace. Night riders, however, 
have continued to burn crosses along 
the roadside bordering the 1,083-acre 
farm. Said Mr. Jordan, “They got to 
burning so many crosses that we offered 


to cut some limbs and leave a pile out 


there so they wouldn't have to harm 
good trees by cutting off branches.” 


Ministers’ Salary Study 
Set by National Council 


“How does our pastor’s salary com- 
pare with those of other ministers?” This 
question, often asked by a congregation 
when reviewing its pastor’s annual sti- 
pend, will have a more precise answer 
when a new interdenominational study 
of ministers’ salaries is completed. 

The survey will be conducted by the 
National Council of Churches with the 
aid of a $33,500 grant from the Rocke- 
feller Brothers’ Fund. At the New York 
meeting of the National Council’s Gen- 
eral Board last month, it was announced 
that the study would be directed by 
Dr. Samuel W. Blizzard, professor of 
Christianity and Society at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The Presbyterian 
minister and sociologist will take a year’s 
leave of absence from the seminary to 
guide the survey. 

The study, the first far-reaching, in- 
terdenominational analysis of clergy- 
men’s salaries, will be carried out in co- 
operation with church and lay leaders 
of the council’s member bodies. It will 
seek to establish the salaries actually 
received by ministers as distinct from 
housing and fringe benefits, and suggest 
ways by which cooperative religious 
agencies may aid denominations and 
local churches in solving salary prob- 
lems. 

Dr. Blizzard told the meeting that 
the median income for clergymen in 
1949 was $2,412. He said the figure was 
based on U.S. Census reports for 1950. 

A study of home-mission ministers of 
fourteen denominations made by the 
National Council a year ago showed 
that the average salary in 1954 for urban 
clergymen was $3,544 and for rural 
pastors, $3,321. Most of these ministers 
received less than $200 a year in addi- 
tional or special income, the survey 
revealed. Although in most instances 
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parsonages were provided, the clergy- 
men paid $300 to $400 yearly for heat 
and other utilities, 

According to the 1957 Yearbook of 
American Churches, published by the 
council, the average salary for ministers 
of three major denominations in 1954 
was avout $4,000 a year. In comparison, 
architects, dentists, and lawyers earn 
more than twice that yearly average, and 
physicians and surgeons more than 
three times. 

In 1953 Dr. Blizzard made a study of 
the parish pastor for the Russell Sage 
Foundation, It revealed that the typical 
Protestant clergyman in this country is 
between thirty-eight and forty-six years 
old, married and with two children. In 
a rural community, his local parish’s 
annual budget is $6,250; in an urban 
parish the average budget is about $30,- 
000. 


Oldest United Synod 
Celebrates Centennial 


The United Presbyterian Synod of 
New York celebrated its centennial in 
connection with its annual meeting last 
month in the Stewart Manor Church of 
Garden City, Long Island, New York. 
A plaque commemorating “the One 
Hundredth and Last” meeting of the 
synod was presented to the host church 
of which Dr. J. Kenneth Miller, clerk 
of synod since 1942, is the pastor. 

The first congregations of the United 
Presbyterian Church, which will unite 
with the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
next May, were established within the 
bounds of New York Synod. They are 
Muddy Run in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, organized in 1742, and nearby 
Octorara and Oxford, organized in 1754 
according to Dr. Vincent D. Beckett, 
who read a brief history of the synod. 
Alexander Gellatly and John Cuthbert- 
son, the church’s first missionaries from 
Scotland, traveled thousands of miles by 
horseback throughout the synod terri- 
tory, which extends from Virginia to 
Vermont. 

The early history of the several dis- 
senting groups that migrated here from 
‘the auld countree” was marked by 
many unions, divisions, and reunions. In 
1858 these efforts were climaxed in the 
union of the Associate and the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian churches to 
form the present United Presbyterian 
Church. Several denominational organi- 
zations, including the Boards of Foreign 
Missions and Ministerial Pensions, origi- 
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nated and are still quartered in New 
York Synod. 


Nazi Nightmare 


In the United States? 


Many reports have been forthcoming 
on reactions in other countries to the 
integration hostilities in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. But how about the many thou- 
sands of new Americans who have made 
their homes in this country since 1939 
under the Displaced Persons and Refu- 
gee Relief acts? 

Reporting on this growing segment of 
opinion last month was the Jewish News- 
letter, an independent New York publi- 
cation. Summarizing views of those who 
came to this country before, during, or 
after World War II, the Newsletter said 
the new Americans, Christian as well as 
Jewish, were “more deeply stirred and 
shocked (by Little Rock incidents) than 
by any event since World War II.” 

Citing “the mob acts of violence, law- 
lessness, and brutality in the streets of a 
civilized American city . . . the spitting 
into the faces of the victims, and the 
shouting of insults and obscenities at 
them,” the Newsletter said that “What 
struck these new Americans was the 
shocking similarity of these mob scenes 
to the manifestations of Nazi inhuman- 
ity. . . . It was like watching the night- 
mare of the past rising after many 
years.” 

The cost of the Little Rock strife to 
the U.S.A. must include, the paper con- 
cluded, “the disillusionment, sorrow, and 
loss of faith that the event has brought 
to many thousands of new Americans, 
whose vision of the New World has been 
dimmed by what they saw.” 


Deadline Set For 


Women’s Nominees 

Deadline for nominations for the 
1958-60 executive committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Women’s 
Organizations has been set for February 
15, 1958. Members of the ten-woman 
executive committee will be elected at 
the national meeting, June 25-July 1, at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

While any woman may be nominated, 
Mrs. Charles W. Olson, nominating 
committee chairman, said her group’s 
task would be simplified if nominees 
have the support of a synodical, presby- 
terial, or local association. 

[Names should be addressed to Mrs. 
Olson, Apt. 201, 2330 Euclid Heights 
Blvd., Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio. ] 





DAILY Strength 
TALCMeeiUiierelire 


Messenger Scripture 
Calendar gives you 
the inspiration of a 
ipture portion for 

every day with weekly 
memory verse and 
devotional readings; 
also S.S. Lessons. Used 
and praised by millions 
of Christians. A perfect 
gift, large size 05/8 x 16, 
with 13 full color Master- 
pieces of Religious Art. 

One Minister writes: 
“I have given Messenger 
Calendars with our 
Church imprint as a 
gift at Christmas to 
my congregation for 
over 6 years.” 

PRICES 

Single copy 45¢ 

3 copies $ 1.25 

12 copies 4.50 

25 copies 7.75 

50 copies 15.00 
100 copies 27.00 
200 copies 52.00 
300 copies 75.00 
400 copies 96.00 
500 copies 115.00 
Church imprint, inside 
pages 3¢; front cover 
only, 1424; No business 
imprints accepted. 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
Witherspoon Building Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
220 West Monroe Street Chicago 6, lil. 
1501 Wilshire Bivd., Rm. 201, Los Angeles 17, Cal. 

Transportation and handling charges extra. 

Cash: Include 5c per dollar with order. 


mo ~~ ---------------- 


Order Today From Your 
Nearest Westminister Book Store 


Please send at once. 
Calendars for 1958. 


Enclosed is itt: of $. 


Messenger Scripture Text 





Name 





Address 





City. 
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Buy direct from 
Manutacturer 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of 
school or church, or on the house or pure 
ing committee of your club or lodge, will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 





liscounts. 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
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Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 120 Y: of 
1837 Service to the Church 1957 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
131 2304 


and Clergy 
New York 10, N.Y. 











NEWS 





Student nurses from Abbott Hospital light candles in capping service held in 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis. Staff pastor Paul Sheed officiates. 


The Church 
With 200 Patients 


ROBABLY the only hospital in the 
| youmena entirely owned and operated 
by a single church congregation, Ab- 
bott Hospital is one of the services of- 
fered to Minneapolis, Minnesota, by 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. This 
fall the hospital is completing a new 
wing which will add ninety beds to its 
patient capacity, at a cost of a million- 
and-a-half dollars. With this addition, 
Abbott Hospital will have 266 beds and 
twenty-four bassinets, ranking it among 
the medium-sized hospitals of the Mid- 
west. The total evaluation of the hos- 
pital’s property will then be four-and- 
a-half million. 

This unique relationship between a 
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church congregation and a_ hospital 
harks back to 1910 when a millionaire, 
William H. Dunwoody, placed his wife 
in a fifteen-bed hospital operated by Dr. 
Amos W. Abbott. In an attempt to ease 
an acute shortage of hospital space in 
growing Minneapolis, Dr. Abbott had 
rigged an old apartment building for the 
purpose. There were no elevators; opera- 
tions were performed on_ ordinary 
kitchen tables. The building itself was 
far from fireproof, and it seemed that 
Mr. Dunwoody had a fear of fire that 
came nigh to eccentricity. During his 
wife’s stay at the hospital he camped on 
the lawn outside so that he would be 
at hand, day or night, in case a fire 
















broke out in the building. 


Dr. Abbott was an outstandingly skij —_ 


ful surgeon, and one of the many liye ats, . 
he saved was Mrs. Dunwoody’s. In grat “ 
tude, her husband built a new thirha’ med 
five-bed hospital—completely fireproof” eve 
for Dr. Abbott. Ownership remain prestion 
with Mr. Dunwoody, however, anj ent, se 


hosp ital 
arried 
sta ined- 


fient wa 


when he died in 1915, he willed the ho 
pital, together with a $100,000 endoy 
ment fund to help maintain it, to Wes 
minster Presbyterian Church. 


The church did not exactly leap wit ato - 
alacrity to claim this unusual bequeg before . 
Some trustees peered into the future anf Like | 
foresaw reasons for not accepting it a _~ 
all. For one thing, Dr. Abbott would eats. R 
live forever; sooner or later the manage at she 

bott Hos 


ing of the hospital would fall to t 
trustees of the church. For another, 
change of financial circumstances migh 
make the hospital an unsupportable fj 
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Finally, however, the church accepteqy ™° 
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the gift and the responsibility that wer 
with it. 
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The church-owned-and-operated hos Sh 
pital has worked out well, and has bee es : 
steadily growing with the city it servee  "“ 

Of tho 


At several points over the years the ca 
gregation has had to help out witha 
penses. But as a rule the hospital i 
self-supporting, as are many in the Mid 
west. During recent years the 200-p 
tient hospital has served 8,000 person 
a year. Annually 4,600 operations 
performed, and 1,000 babies born. Thre 
hundred sixty persons are employed } 
Abbott Hospital, not including 110 st 
dents at the hospital’s School of Nursin 


Dramas 
There I 
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Nov. 4. 
Nov. 1 
Presbyt 


Including consultants, 147 physiciz , I 
treat their patients at Abbott. For a tim .° 
the children’s section, under the leade 
ship of pioneer pediatrician Dr. Os pen | 
Wyatt, was the outstanding pediatigi ber 13 
center of the Twin-Cities area—and iti 10:30 t 
still one of the best. 

Abbott Hospital is governed by John S 
members of the board of trustees ‘ icy 
Westminster Church. These men me@il network 


once a month to discharge hospital bus (#7). 
ness and in addition hold conferenct 


every two months with the medical sta Presbyt 
Although the word Presbyterian does — 
appear in the hospital’s official nam@ 3_pa})) 


most people in Minneapolis know thi see. 
Abbott is a Presbyterian institution, 


there are many ties between the chur The p, 
and its hospital. of ow 
Sunday morning worship services aM 9.39, 


piped into the hospital; patients can tu] 3 and 
in their pillow receivers to the sermé —— 
of Dr. Arnold H. Lowe, minister . 
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estminster Church. Ambulatory pa- 
ients, and those able to sit in wheel- 
chairs can go at any time to the chapel 
or meditation or prayer. Every Thurs- 
day evening the student nurses attend 
Jevotions in this chapel, and during 
ent, services are held for the entire 
gspital staff. Occasionally a nurse is 
aried before the chapel’s single 
stained-glass window; one elderly pa- 
ent was baptized there and accepted 
into membership of the church shortly 
before he died. 
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ail Like all good hospitals, Abbott re- 
ng eives many letters from grateful ex-pa- 
vuld ients. Recently a woman wrote simply 
hat she would “always remember Ab- 
re hott Hospital as a place where Christian- 
ther at’ 8 really practiced.” This brief note 
s mis especially pleasing to the staff, for 
able garrett steady hope is to live up to a poem 
ritten about Westminster's hospital by 
cceph inister Arnold Lowe: 
at weit Whoever labors in this place 
ives gentle things of Christ’s good 
ed ha grace; 
os And he who seeks the mending hand 
coil jill find a consecrated band 
heal Of those who heal.” 
vithe —James W. HorrMan 
pital i 
ne Mid 
200-pa 
perso Radio and Television 
ons 


Dramas of the church in action on “Let 
’ tim There Be Light,” carried on about 275 








»ved bag tadio stations across America. Week of 

‘> .f Nov. 4—a stewardship story, Week of 

10 SW Nov. 11—Incident in early history of 

Jursing™ Presbyterian Church U. S. A. Week of 

vsiciaas Nov. 18—“Money is the Root”—Na- 

a ' tional Missions story. 

leade 

Osw, Youth in Family life portrayed on 

—— Look Up and Live” beginning Octo- 

diatig ber 13. CBS-TV network, Sunday, 

nd iti@g 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. (ET). 

y sevll™ John S. Bonnell on “Pilgrimage” in 

tees qa new question and answer series with 
laymen as special guests. ABC Radio 

n M@@e network, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. 

al bus (ET), 

erencé 

al stall Presbyterian U. S. A. series of “The 

oes Protestant Hour” carried on 300 radio 
stations across America. Week of Nov. 

name Ralph Lloyd of Maryville, Tennes- 

yw tha see, 

ion, 1 

chur@ll The Protestant Council of the City 
of New York’s radio program “Sunday 

cal Radio Chapel.” WOR (710), Sunday, 
9:30 to 10:00 a.m. (eT), November 

anti 3 and 10—Dr. David H. C. Read, 

ermé Minister of the Madison Avenue Pres- 

re byterian Church, New York City. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. Seneca Presbyterian Church, 
Stanley, New York (the Reverend Ver- 
ner E. Hertzog, pastor). 

130th. Yellow Creek Presbyterian 
Church, R.D.1, Wellsville, Ohio (the 
Reverend Richard S. Beidler, pastor). 

125th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Adrian, Michigan (the Reverend Robert 
L. McCachran, pastor). 

100th. Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, New York City, New 
York (the Reverend George L. Knight, 
pastor elect). 

First Presbyterian Church. Jackson- 
ville, Oregon (the Reverend Robert T. 
Bridge, pastor). 

Freeland Presbyterian Church, Free- 
land, Pennsylvania. 

80th. First Presbyterian Church, May- 


nard, Iowa (the Reverend Calvin H. Wil- | 


lemssen, pastor). 


75th. First Presbyterian Church, 


Crookston, Minnesota (the Reverend E. | 5 


Raymond Heglin, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire (the Reverend Har- 
old S. Dimit, pastor). The congregation 
recently dedicated a church addition 
and a new manse. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Garden Crest Presbyterian Church, 
St. Petersburg, Florida (Dr. Harry Bur- 
ton Boyd, pastor), of a new church. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa (the Reverend O. 
Dixon Poe, pastor), of a newly located 
complete new church plant. 

The Hungarian Presbyterian Church, 
Wharton, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Bela Szigethy, pastor), of the extensively 
repaired and remodeled church and 
school buildings. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ellicott- 
ville, New York (the Reverend Ralph 
Sundquist, interim moderator), of a new 
Christian education addition, enlarged 
dining-kitchen area, and modernized 
manse. 

Genesis Lodge—the Number | unit of 
the Presbytery of Wooster’s Youth Camp 
and Adult Retreat at Pleasant Hill Lake, 
Muskingum Conservancy District, Ohio. 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Port- 
land, Oregon (the Reverend Arlin Nave, 
pastor), of a new manse. 

Second Presbyterian Church, Pittston, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Andrew 
Pillarella, pastor), of the remodeled and 
refurbished sanctuary. 
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CINDY SUE DOES EVERYTHING! 
ALL THIS ie roa sits, stands, slesos, dances. 
° mes authen ballet poses 
INCLUDED: |” clus hundreds of lifelike positions. 
* Ballerina Tutu | + Fully jointed, even at waist. 
© Blouse « Skirt | + Turns freely in all directions. 
© Shortie Nightie | + Full pony tail reoted Saran 
e Raincape * Sun | + New 100% virgin ving! bate 
Viser « & head, soft 
* Toreador Pants te natural in ever Invented 


construction. 
heels, ballet shoes 
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tail to fecti: inctud finished holes 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER 


--. THE FAST SELLING SCOURING PAD 
ADVERTISED IN LIFE! 
1000 uses — 2 unique sides 
gvarantee repeat sales! 
write for FREE SAMPLES — DETAILS 
RUBBER SCRUBBER CORP. 
\_Dept. 147 WATERTOWN, N. Y. 














if Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. P-29 Wilmette, Ii. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


SEMINARY PRESIDENT INAUGURATED 

The Reverend Thomas J. Liggett, a 
minister of the Disciples of Christ 
Church and a former instructor of theol- 
ogy in Buenos Aires, Argentina, was re- 
cently inaugurated as the fifth president 
of the Evangelical Seminary at Rio Pie- 
dras, Puerto Rico. The seminary is jointly 
supported by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. together with Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical 
United Brethren, and Congregational 
Christians (now members of the United 
Church of Christ). Recently the Board 
of National Missions, Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., contributed $10,000 to- 
ward an $80,000 new administration 
building of the seminary, which will be 
dedicated early in 1958. 


RURAL CHURCH 
TAKES HONORS AT FAIR 

Like many counties across the U.S.A., 
Harney County, Oregon, holds a three- 
day annual fair. One of its program 
events is a parade—with floats. This year 
the 185-member Sunday school of the 
Pioneer Presbyterian Church, Burns, 
Oregon (the Reverend Stanley T. Banks, 
pastor), built and entered, with church 
members’ help, an elaborate float—and 
came off with the blue ribbon for first 
place in the Religious Group, plus the 
Sweepstakes purple ribbon for the best 
float in the parade. 

Gold-finish, imitation organ pipes on 


the float faced a small reed organ, which 
was played during the parade. Red- 
choir-robed children sang “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.” Three shades of 
green crepe paper trimmed the float. 
The word Presbyterian appeared in red 
fringed paper on both sides, and Sunday 
school likewise at the rear. Red and pink 
flowers bedecked all four corners. 

Average attendance at both church 
services and Sunday school in Pioneer 
Church is 100, with some of the mem- 
bers traveling from forty-five to sixty 
miles to be there. The nearest Presbyte- 
rian church to Burns is about 100 miles 
away. Attendance at presbytery meet- 
ings entails travel of from 170 to 250 
miles. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Dr. Phillips P. Elliott was tendered a 
recognition service and reception last 
month upon the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his pastorate at First Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn, New York. During 
the program, Dr. and Mrs. Elliott were 
given a very old Sheffield silver service 
tray. 
@ A farewell reception was recently 
held in honor of the Reverend Gordon 
P. Wiles, formerly associate minister of 
Second Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Dr. Charles 
R. Ehrhardt, pastor). He left to accept 
another post. Mr. Wiles was given a 
preaching gown and Cambridge hood, 
and both he and his wife were given a 
purse. 


Two-ribbon-winning float of Pioneer Presbyterian Church school, Burns, Oregon. 
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@ Eleven members of First Presbyteria 
Church, Cleghorn, Iowa (the Reverenj 
Allan M. Peterson, pastor), were recently 
given certificates for memberships ¢ 
fifty or more years. The presentations 
were a part of the observance of th 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Firs 
Church. 

@ A “This Is Your Life” type of enter. 
tainment was recently given in honor 
Mrs. Daisy Kyle Raine, a member of the 
Madison Presbyterian Church, R.F.D, 
Carthage, Missouri (the Reverend Har 
old A. Wylie, pastor). The program wa 
for Mrs. Raine’s 65-year membership ia 
Madison Church. 


Dr. Henry Barraclough at opening of 
church officers retreat in New Jersey. 


QUIZZICAL RETREAT 

A new twist was given to the program 
of a men’s overnight retreat held recently 
by the officers of two Presbyteria 
churches in New Jersey—First of Pew 
nington and First of Rumson. Scene ¢ 
the retreat was New Jersey Synods 
Presbyterian Camp at Island Height 
At pre-retreat meetings with their pas 
tors, the Reverends A. Kenneth Magner 
Sr. and Jr. respectively, the officersi 
each church determined to “dig deep 
into our purpose for even being 
church,” thus varying the purpose of 
program from the usual budget @ 
problems of the local church discuss 

On opening night, Ruling El 
Henry Barraclough, Assistant Stat 
Clerk of the General Assembly, st 
the keynote of the retreat. He said, 
conviction the lay officer has that Go 
has a mighty witness to bear through thé 
church, makes all the difference.” 

Study needs in the men’s homé 


a written theology quiz taken by the 
present. Reaction to the quiz result 
elicited this opinion, “Some of the li 
liest material ever for officer study.” 
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Fascinating Ant House. An ant’s entire 
world created while you watch, See 
feeder ants storing supplies for rest of 
colony, nursemaids caring for babies, 
etc. 5x7 size, $2.98 including stand, soil, 
sandbar, colony of live ants. Tower Press 
Inc., Box 591, Lynn 380, Mass. 















World’s smallest radio. Fits shirt pocket 
or purse. No plug-in, no batteries, no 
tube replacements. Listen at work, play, 
in bed. Hearing-aid type speaker. Only 
$4.95, postage paid. Order Mini-Radio 
from Sunset House, 1695 Sunset Build- 
ing, Hollywood 46, California. 


These advertisers 


shopping, too, 





provide a popular and 


easy way to order—for personal needs — 


gifts for your friends and family. Christmas 





can get an early start here. 





Your Address Labels, 1000—$1 


ANY MESSAGE UP TO 4 LINES on white, gilt edged 
gummed paper 112” long. Padded in books and 
packed in 3” PLASTIC BOX. Use on checks, lunches, 
books, letters, phono records. 1000 for $1 ppd. (Add 
18¢ for airmail). Any 5 of more orders, 80c each; 
any 10, 75c ea.; any 25 or more, 60c each. 4% tax 
in Calif. Great for gifts or FUND RAISING. Gucronteed 
to please. Prompt delivery. Bruce Bolind, 112 Bolind 
Bidg., Montrose 48, Calif. Thank you kindly! 
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»v terial Jiffy-Rak handsome hardwood hanger. 
of Pest Good to Give—Good to Own. Ideal for 
cene dg kitts, slacks, pants, belts or ties. Simply 


slide clothes in and out of slots. Elim- 
inates wrinkles. Keeps closets neat. 
Guaranteed habit-forming. $3.95 Ppd. 
Glines Co., Glenbrook 11, Conn. 
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| The Little Bibles, ideal gift for Sunday 


School classes or ores Verse from 
every book. Only 1-%”"x2-%”. Gold let- 
tering and gold foil to personalize. 
White, black, or red cover. 2 for $1; 12 
for $5.50. B. C. Moses, The Man Who 
Supplies Santa, Box 8052, Houston, Tex. 
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at 1/30 the cost ! 


FREE BOOKLET 
Shows How You Can Own 
A CAPRA GEM 
For 1/30 te Cost of ce Diamond! 
iM FREE, on the 
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nce—CAPRA GEMS. é 
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Te more than @ yet cost much _— 
A GEMS’ refractive quality is actually higher than 
diamonds! Brilliantly beautiful, Consting CAPRA GEMS are 
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is yours for 


$27, federal tax n{ncluded and can be bought is 


small easy payments. 

aer THE FACTS 
Valuable illustrated 
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CAPRAG GEM CO. , Dept. LP117, Box 5145, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
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1,000 sparkling gummed name and ad- 
dress labels nicely printed with your full 
name and address with a lovely plastic 

hom box for just $1, postpaid! 5 orders or 
wers “More at 75c per order. Worth much, 





y thosimuch more! Money-back guarantee. 
result Tower Press, Inc., Box 591, Lynn 432, 
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Real LIVE Miniature 
Xm Trees 


FOR $ 
Ont’ 





After Xmas Plant Outdoors To Grow 
Into 2 of Your Most Prized Trees 


Colorado mus 2" Taches planting wy A 5 es wees 


lowe. Two colortul plastic 
which to keep your Xmas 
live and fresh indoors all the holiday season. An 
eons size for first Ls i - ees “ee to grow into 
living memento of 

ars to “come. * Guaranteed. Blue 
free (5 year limit). 
evergreens Send 
“plus ao &. for vanipping = for 


ing pots ng pots 
Sse shi Rush order toda ay to 
MICHIGAN outs CO., Dept. EX-1541, Grand Repids 2, Mich. 


trees and 
$2.50 pilus 








TWO-TONE NYLON 
SEAT COVERS 


100% Nylon. For that 
NEW LOOK in your car. 
Easy to install, they 
are durable and wash- 
able. Only $2.98 each, 
postpaid or C.0.D. 
Dresses up your car's 
interior. Washable, 
gives your upholstery long lasting beauty and 
protection. To install simply slip over seats. In 
navy blue, green, tan, and white combinations. 
$2.98 for front split, or for front or back solid. 
$5.75 per set. Add 25c postage, or send C.0.D. 
10 DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. MARDO SALES 
 ~ Dept. N-93, Valley Stream, New 
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UNHAPPY WITH YOUR 
PRESENT HEARING AID? 


Hearing aid too weak? 
.-. not clear enough? 


Then follow the lead of other experienced 
hearing aid users. 85% of those who buy 
the new super-powered Radioear 850 have 
switched from less powerful hearing aids! 
Here are some of the features they like: 


POWER. Your present hearing aid may be 
too weak. The new Radioear 850 is so 
powerful you may never use its full volume. 


CLEAR, UNDISTORTED HEARING. Maybe 
you have to put up with annoying distor- 
tion in your hearing aid. The new Radioear 
850 has practically no distortion. 


NEW TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE. Have 
to fuss with volume controls when phoning? 
Radioear’s Equavoice Phonemaster gives 
full volume telephone hearing at the flip of 
a switch. Wonderful for radio, TV. 

Learn all about the new, super-powered 
RADIOEAR 850. Mail this coupon for 
FREE BOOKLET No. 551. 


-__-radioear—- 


CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
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RAISE FUNDS FAST! 


If your group needs money 
fast—sel! the amazing new 
WONDER CUP; exclusive, 
potented, all-in-one kitchen 
measuring device. Quickly, 
eccurotely and rove 
mecsures solids, liquids, 4 
granules—everything. One 
of a dozen tested, easy-to- 
sell products in the St. Mention Dept. PL 
John high-profit cash or 

premium fund-raising plen. SEND NO 
MONEY. Write nearest branch for FREE illus- 
trated booklet of products and premiums 


PLUS FREE GIFT! 
JAMES E. ST 
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Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your phases. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feel =e Rey -- ea 
odor” (denture breath). 
any drug counter. FREE! Wie 7 generous 
sample to 65 Wall St., Binghamton, New York. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 3) 


segregated college or university within 
the state. 

Although it has hardly advanced be- 
yond the “token stage,” Fort Smith 
schools have started integration. There 
has been little opposition, none publicly 
expressed. Even the so-called “segrega- 
tionists” have, in this instance, sub- 
scribed themselves to the keeping of the 
law. In one of our typically “Black Belt” 
cities, the people deserve more com- 
mendations than we do. Until World 
War II, they lived in an old, aristocratic, 
predominantly white area. The growth 
of heavy industry brought into the city 
a large number of Negro laborers. Most 
communities would be hesitant to ac- 
cept such a migrant group, even though 
it were white. But the people read the 
law and went to work. When the news 
of Little Rock was in the headlines, more 
than a thousand school parents and offi- 
cials met and pledged themselves to 
“uphold the law.” I say they deserve 
more commendation than we do be- 
cause more than 50 per cent of their 
citizens are Negroes. 


Cities like these do not make the 
headlines because, as Napoleon said, 
“They do not make enough noise.” Some- 
times there are those “on the outside” 
who wonder why we don’t make more 
noise. I would remind them that if we 
make noise, we must live with it! The 
matter of integration is more than an 
academic discussion in the South. In- 
tegration runs counter to a century-old 
way of life. Strangely enough, this 
prejudice is not the problem of the 
white man alone; it is the black man’s 
problem too. In a time of crisis, people 
find it easy to twist one’s words and 
misconstrue one’s attitude. We who are 
pastors are most aware of this. We meet 
men where they feel things most. We 
know that we cannot convert a man by 
hurting him. Nor can we win a man’s 
mind by argument. Nor can we end a 
century-old prejudice by incendiary ac- 
tion. We must maintain pastoral rela- 
tionships with our people. There are 
barriers enough without our making 
more of them, or making the existing 
ones higher. So, if anyone wants to make 
noise, we let him; but we prefer to pray 
to God for the courage and right spirit 
to do the best that we can. The text that 
comes to the mind of dedicated pastors 
and laymen here, today, is this: “Not by 




















might, nor by power, but by my spi 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

The spirit of God is far from aslee 
in Arkansas. Sometimes we must liste 
to terrible things as men unburden the 
souls. But from these same souls gog 
things emerge, worthy of praise. Th 
Presbyterians of Arkansas have been} 
tegrated for some time. The Presbyt 
rians of Arkansas Valley are Indi 
Negro, and white. We work togethe! 
We pray together. We break bread t 
gether. It is an unwritten, but careful 
kept, rule that each race in its turn s 
be represented in the office of Mod 
tor. These are commendable facts th 
the newspapers failed to mention. 

One more word needs to be said. Th 
press has made much of the low stand 
ard of living among the colored citizes 
of Arkansas. By prevailing standards j 
the United States, the standard of livin 
for the white man has also been lo 
If there has been discrimination 
the Negro did not suffer it alone. 
shared it with his white brother. Co 
versely, as the standard of living ri 
across the state, I note that it rises f 
both. This fact is obvious to us all. 

As one Negro leader said, “We ha 
made much progress in the past te 
years. Let us pray that the hot heads 
Little Rock won't spoil it for us all.” 

As I know the people of Arkans 
they are conscientious Christians wan 
ing to walk in the steps of the Maste 
Their citizenship is first and foreme 
American, and they want to uphold t 
laws. I think our people ought to knog{Church. 


this. —Rosert LOWELL Stox™Mmissions 


Minister, Central Presbyterian Ci ing 
Fort Smith, Ark x 
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P.S. A friend has proofread this let Kir 
for me. She said, “You ought to sigmess Aga 
that you are not a southerner.” She Pooks fc 
right. I am a native of Wabash Count The 1 
Indiana; was educated in Indiana Presiden 
Illinois; and came to Fort Smith from tgVashin, 





bles 
forme 
Protesta: 
0 learn. 


Norwood Park Church, Chicago. Peop 
here still call me a “yankee” and sot 
times they use the adjective. 
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His week as I sat reading Progress 

Against Prejudice, one of the Friend- 
hip Press study books for the months 
head, someone turned on our TV set, 
nd we watched the federal troops ar- 
iving in Little Rock. “Christ, the 
hurch, and Race,” the current home 
issions topic which Protestants are dis- 
ussing this year, is as immediate as the 
orning paper we buy the night before. 
he Kingdom Beyond Caste and Prog- 
ss Against Prejudice are the adult text- 
ks for this 1957-1958 theme. 
The newscast also informed us that 
sident Eisenhower was returning to 
ashington not only to cope with the 
mbles of Governor Faubus, but to be 
nformed on the latest crisis abroad. 
Frotestants will also gather in churches 
0 learn about Japan, and they will study 
M groups and alone the books Cross and 
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2, risis in Japan and This Is Japan. 
5 Some of us have a lot of unlearning 
kstedt; im do about other countries. You can get 
orwitt; debate started in nothing flat if you 
rig tate: “No other nation, East or West, is 
Is Jes literate as Japan.” When you add that 
7.2 per cent of the Japanese can read 
a. id write, the opposition heatedly re- 


»: R rts, “I don’t believe it.” Yet the fact 
igs hat Japan has the highest literacy rate 
Mas the world is cited in both of the books 

Japan. The romantic crazy quilt of 
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by BETTY ORMSBEE MOULD 


conceptions we Americans have patched 
together over the years is due to be un- 
stitched by the information these two 
texts of the 1957-58 overseas theme pro- 
vide. 

Dr. Charles W. Iglehart, author of 
Cross and Crisis in Japan (cloth, $2.50; 
paper, $1.25) carries a stamp of author- 
ity. Missionary, educator, Japan Chris- 
tian Church executive, newspaperman 
before the war, he returned to Japan as 
special adviser in religion to the Su- 
preme Allied Headquarters, and, later, 
to serve as a seminary professor. 

The pattern of congregational worship 
and activities in present-day churches in 
widely differing sections of Japan, de- 
scribed by Dr. Iglehart, seems very fa- 
miliar to us. But to the Japanese people 
“church life is wholly a new departure, 
full of unique characteristics.” To know 
why, we need to understand the histor- 
ical and cultural background of these 
relatively new Christians. 

Thus we get a capsule of history—the 
evolution of Shintoism into its integral 
part of ,the national culture; the first 
Christian mission begun by Francis 
Xavier with one convert in 1549 which 
grew to 300,000; the stamping out of all 
Christians, and “current events” since 
Commodore Perry got his toe in the door 
in 1853. A dramatic period was the 





TWO TROUBLED COUNTRIES: 


Grom Little Rock ts Tohye 


Protestants are studying race relations in U.S.A., current problems in Japan 


growth of missions and nation-wide 
churches to a peak in the twenties, only 
to smash against the burgeoning nation- 
alism and the pressures of approaching 
war in the thirties. “Christians felt that 
during the summer of 1940 the nation 
had reached the point of no return.” 

But an amazing paradox occurred. A 
government decree that all religious 
bodies merge into fewer larger organi- 
zations accomplished in 1941 what 
church laymen and leaders had strug- 
gled toward for fifteen years: thirty-four 
denominations merged into a single 
church body, The Church of Christ in 
Japan. Christianity became a “recog- 
nized” religion along with Buddhist and 
Shinto sects. 

War battered the Japanese Christians 
not so much from repressions as from 
the psychological agony of patriotism. 
“The church that came through was ex- 
hausted, badly mauled, and weakened 
both in personnel and property and pos- 
sibly in spiritual authority. . . .” 

“There is a deep moving in the hearts 
of multitudes of Japanese, but it is one 
thing to respond in your heart to Christ, 
and another to step across the threshold 
of a new life commitment. . . . Every 
church member who has come out of 
this web of life into the beloved com- 
munity is a miracle of God's grace,” 
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TWO 
TROUBLED COUNTRIES 


writes Dr. Iglehart. 

In view of the astounding scope of 
Christian work in Japan today, which 
the author describes in full chapters, it 
is a shock to discover that Christians 
total a scant half of one per cent of the 
population. The compensation is in the 
ratio of influence of this minority, shown 
us in the accounts of outstanding Chris- 
tians and of “inconspicuous individuals.” 

The author is a realist and does not 
neglect the stumbling blocks. He points 
out that family churches in the rural 
areas, where half the population lives, 
have almost disappeared. Explaining 
that Japan is on an international tight- 
rope, a “middleman in Asia,” he 
describes the precarious economy, the 
ever-present problem of freedom and 
responsibility, the imponderable of Com- 
munism. The direction the new Japan 
takes is a critical concern to all Chris- 
tians. 

This is Japan (paper, 50¢) is an ex- 
cellent twenty-four-page digest, gener- 
ously illustrated with photographs. 
Present-day life, education, trends, and 
gains, and Japan’s role in an awakened 
Asia are considered in the six chapters. 
Author William Axling, for fifty years 
a missionary to Japan, points to the dy- 
namic leaven of the disproportionate 
numbers of Christian leaders in Japanese 
life. “Yet the church has barely touched 
the outer fringes of the nation’s popula- 
tion” after a hundred years. 

The literary merit of Ten Against the 
Storm (cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25), writ- 
ten for young people and seniors, meas- 
ures up to the good looks of the book 
itself. (Friendship Press deserves a cur- 
tain call for the appearance of all its 
books: covers, drawings, and type faces 
—and for employing artists representing 
more than one race.) Norman and Mari- 
anna Prichard have put vigor and red 
blood into their biographies of ten Jap- 
anese Christians’ significant lives. These 
heroic but winsome stories, varying in 
locale from Nagasaki Harbor in 1855 
to Amherst in 1890 to Tokyo in 1953, 
are of people who are astonishingly 
worthwhile to meet. 


Concurrently, the rankest of growths, 
racism, has burst into appalling size in 
our own back yard. Liston Pope, dean 
of Yale University Divinity School, has 
given the church a sound, sharply prob- 
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ing text on the race situation in The 
Kingdom Beyond Caste (cloth, $3.00; 
paper, $1.25). He takes our disease of 
prejudice with its irrational beliefs, its 
inherited emotional patterns, to a clinic 
for objective penetrating, remedial diag- 
nosis. It is a malady of extreme com- 
plexity and variety. 

Each community tends to think in 
terms of its local problem. Country-wide, 
the concerns involve Negro and white, 
Mexicans and Indians, whites and peo- 
ple of Oriental background, “old stock” 
Americans, Puerto Ricans and other new 
groups. Increasingly, no major racial 
problem is isolated—the whole world is 
affected. Even before Little Rock, Dr. 
Pope wrote, “Unless America can rather 
quickly make her racial practices express 
good conscience before the conscience 
of the world, she is not likely to retain 
the leadership so largely entrusted to her 
now, or even to retain her own self- 
respect.” 

The chapter “Fancies and Facts About 
Race” should be compulsory reading for 
every Christian. It lays our ghosts of 
misinformation and concludes that 
“... history is rather like a horse race 
and . . . the ultimate winner [the ethnic 
group, nation, or civilization], if there 
is to be one, is in doubt until the finish.” 
Prejudice, it asserts, has a tangle of roots 
nourished by history, social conditioning, 
personality mechanism, and economic 
pressures. More important than source 
is the resultant cost in cold cash, blighted 
communities, frozen creative abilities, 
unleashed power. The despoiling of hu- 
man personality looms as a number one 
sin. 

Dr. Pope defines the theory and 
strategy of integration. Inevitably he 
comes to the church—local and universal. 
The church has been called “the most 
segregated major institution in American 
society,” lagging “behind the Supreme 
Court as the conscience of the nation,” 
falling “far behind trade unions, fac- 
tories, schools, department stores, ath- 
letic gatherings, and most other areas 
of human association as far as the 
achievement of integration in its own 
life is concerned.” 

What is the central message of the 
New Testament? “Christ, through his 
life on earth, his death, his resurrection, 
has brought reconciliation between man 


-and God and between men.” Racial dis- 


crimination in the church is only about 
two hundred years old. How startling for 
Americans to learn that “most of the 
Christian churches in the world still re- 
fuse to practice discrimination or segre- 
gation. If the church as a whole had 





























capitulated, it would have lost its integ. 
rity and denied its Lord.” Dr. Pope cop. 
cludes: “Whatever the manner of i 
coming, the Kingdom of God is a king. 
dom beyond caste.” 

As the church members dig into the 
record of unchristian race relations, any 
antidote provides temporary relief. Prog. 
ress Against Prejudice (cloth, $2.5), 
paper, $1.25) is refreshing in its positive 
chin-up approach. Robert Root, of theg™pout 
Syracuse University faculty, writes fron the 
first-hand knowledge amassed on worliMmee® £ 
travels as a journalist. In a free-flowing 
conversational style he totes up “certi- 
fied” gains toward good racial relatic 
ships. Those of us living in integrated 
blocks can know we are not isolate 
cases but part of a natural trend. 

As a newspaper correspondent, M 
Root knows that instances of health 
improvement are not apt to make ¢ 
headlines. He is quick to state ab 
but he checkmates the bad example wit 
a demonstration of progress. 

Progress Against Prejudice is cramme 
with “small” incidents from all ove 
America that usually are not publicize 
Mr. Root covers courts, nation, housing 
and particular cities. He lays before 1 
practical measures that have made f 
successful integration or relationshipsimjan an 
He presents us with the battle the B 
man Catholic Church has waged agai 
the evil of racial discrimination. 

In his preface, the author implies hi 
conclusion: “Only in part . . . is thi 
book about missions as instituticns—b 
it is all about the mission of each i 
dividual Christian.” It would be soot th 
ing to relax one’s concern over the 1 i 
lasses-slow change in the church, b 
when the NAACP lists us as one of t 
areas in which mission work is mompuist, t 
needed, who can be enheartened fap by all 
long? irches 

Seeking to Be Christian in Race Ra leade 
lations (cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00) me for 
listed for young people and _ seniogggarten 
There need not be, however, an agpeal ur 
limit on this penetrating book by D rc 
Benjamin Mays, president of Moreha 
College. Any favorite old saws used 
defend one’s private prejudice will pr 
dull if tried against Dr. Mays’s sim 
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but invulnerable logic. lh Aven 

The author believes the basic issump South 
of life are neither economic nor politid™Pois; an, 
but religious: “A belief in God and @itisco ° 


man as revealed by Jesus is the m 
important issue facing the world tod = & 
... I am talking about a belief in G@f-58, i: 


that expresses itself in action. The tg P.D.S 
Christian not only has faith that lemon, inc 
to action, but he has faith that ulti isual 
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» results of his action will be good.” 
This program of missions study will 
p just so much information filed away, 
academic exercise, unless it produces 
salistic thought and action on the kin- 
ed problems in one’s own community. 
9 the point, would we welcome Jap- 
ese or other non-white people—what- 
er their race—into our own block and 
urch? The gospel leaves no doubt 
hout the duty of every disciple—which 


een given in Christ. 


Mission-Study Texts for Younger 
aders 
JUNIOR HIGH 
Full Circle, by Yoshiko Uchida 
pom for Randy, by Jesse Jackson 
JUNIOR 
ji, by Gertrude Jenness Rinden 
2 Swimming Pool, by Alice Cobb 
. PRIMARY 

an’s New Home, by Lois Eddy 
McDonnell 
e Apple Tree House, by Anne M. Hal- 
laday 
(The price of each of these six books 
$2.50 in cloth; $1.25 in paper.) 

KINDERGARTEN 
rprise for Robin, by Jeanette P. Brown 
anand Juanita, by Sara G. Klein 
pedee’s Holiday, by Jeanette P. Brown 
zbah’s Lamb, by Edith J. Agnew 
ynnie’s Wish, by Jeanette P. Brown 
iko’s Birthday, by Jeanette P. Brown 
(The price of each of these six books 
$1.25 in boards; $.75 in paper.) 


e theme “Japan” is designated for 


> mae in Presbyterian congregations for 
| -wide use, Church Family Nights, 
of tug other similar occasions. The theme 


“@rist, the Church, and Race” is for 
by all organizations of Presbyterian 
hes in program discussion groups. 
e Rap leader’s guide (paper, $.50) on each 


00) Gme for every age level (except kin- 
sniommearten) is available; there is also a 
n ageeial unit “Conversations on Christ, 
yy Dap Church, and Race,” by Mildred M. 
s*hoummann, for use in women’s circle 


sed @y. All these Friendship Press mate- 
prom may be ordered from your nearest 
simpapeyterian Distribution Service: 156 
in Avenue, New York 10, New York; 
iss South Franklin Street, Chicago 7, 
oliti@gpois; and 234 McAllister Street, San 
and @acisco 2, California. 

e me 
tod™meols for Missionary Education, 
in G58, is available without charge 
he ta P.D.S. It contains planning infor- 
t le™mion, including lists of resources and 
;maté@™0-visual materials. 
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the ministry of reconciliation we have | 












Vincent Price (The Devil), Ronald Colman (The Spirit of Man) in The Story of 
Mankind, Warner Bros. technicolor production based on Hendrik Van Loon’s book. 


SEEN AND HEARD: 
Hollywood: Decline and Rise 


P lta muscle-bound giant” 
—that’s the way Dore Schary, re- 
cently ousted head of MGM, has de- 
cribed Hollywood. During a period of 
nation-wide prosperity, when other busi- 
nesses have boomed, the fortunes of 
movie makers have skidded. Studio lots 
that once teemed with a dozen pictures 
in production are now fortunate if they 
have four. And even these may be brief 
films designed for TV. Producer's once 
bitter rivals are now exploring ways to 
share studio properties and sound stages. 
Some have proposed that they all go to- 
gether to finance one huge movie lot for 
common use, renting office space for 
each company on the fringes, much as 
airlines maintain their own ticket coun- 
ters around a single airport. Several of 
the deserted studios are now used for 
other businesses. Twentieth Century-Fox 
has oil producing wells on its property; 
others have mariufacturing operations. 

What has happened to Hollywood? 
To many an arm-chair analyst, the an- 
swer is found in one word, television. 
But the situation is really more complex. 
With additional leisure time, Mr. and 
Mrs. America have spent millions on 
sports equipment and home improve- 
ments, have stayed away from the the- 
ater in droves. At the same time, many 
films have been shot on foreign locations 
to take advantage of savings in over- 
head and taxes that Hollywood could 
not offer. High overhead costs (to build 
an icicle costs $5, a shell hole $50) have 
nearly broken filmdom bankrolls, yet 
have forced some ingenious economies. 
In one picture, the script called for a 





banquet attended by forty men in formal 
attire. Since they would remain seated 
for the shooting, the director rented only 
the upper half of a tuxedo for each 
player. 

Necessity, it seems, has forced film- 
land to become inventive. 

Here are some of the newer develop- 
ments: Telemovies can now be seen in 
homes over the TV set for a fee. Actors, 
previously the highly paid but lowly 
placed population of Hollywood, now 
call their own shots as producers, direc- 
tors, and cast members in the numerous 
independent companies that have 
sprouted since World War II. Jose Fer- 
rer, Burt Lancaster, and Frank Sinatra, 
to mention a few, no longer settle for 
mere wages (in six figures, of course); 
they get a cut of the gross income. 

A glance over the fall and winter 
schedules will show that Hollywood has 
not given up. Far from it, the studios 
are working hard on a quality product 
to fight competition. MGM, for instance, 
will release The Brothers Karamazov. 
Allied Artists have The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. Warner Brothers have a 
pack that includes The Old Man and 
The Sea, The Nun’s Story, Marjorie 
Morningstar, Sayonara, and The Story 
of Mankind. From Twentieth Century- 
Fox's petroleum and film interests will 
come South Pacific, Tender Is the Night, 
The Deer Slayer, The Sound and The 
Fury, and The Diary of Anne Frank. 

Hollywood, as we quoted at the out- 
set, is a muscle-bound giant, but, mark 
you, still a giant. 

—J. C. Wynn 
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By Oren Arnold 


Again this Thanksgiving, dear Lord, 
I am humbly grateful for—and aston- 
ished at—the blessing I have received 
but not deserved. Herein lies our great- 
est proof of divine love and mercy. 

° oO ° 

Our family owns no impressive 
amount of property or money; indeed 
we live hand-to-mouth. Nothing “big” 
seems to dominate our lives. Nothing, 
that is, except an astronomical number 
of “little” blessings, the endless good 
things which just seem to come our way 
without our seeking or even our under- 
standing. Our Thanksgiving—as all of 
America’s should be—is not every No- 
vember but every hour. 

oO = °o 

“All this country needs,” snapped Ed 

Miller in his living room last night, shut- 


< 


ting off the video to serve us coffee, “is 


a good five-second TV commercial.” 


Seems like we've barely gotten 
through the dither and the cost of vaca- 
tion, and here my Mrs. is neck deep in 
the dither and the cost of Christmas. But 
it’s all right with me. For unlike a fishing 
spree, Christmas is one event which is 
even more fun than the anticipation of it. 

ro) 2 — 

According to the newspaper, Santa 
Claus is coming to our town December 1 
in a helicopter. I couldn’t have explained 
that phenomenon to my nineteenth-cen- 
tury father. Can’t even explain it to my- 
self. 

° s oO 

You folks hear about the little boy who 
was lustily singing “The Battle Hymn 
of The Republic’? His Sunday-school 
teacher overheard him sing—“He has 
trampled out the vineyards where the 
grapes were wrapped and stored.” 

oO oO oO 

We couldn't turn off the loud speaker 
when sanctuary-service anthems got 
piped into Dr. Merton Hill’s adult Sun- 
day-school class. Since we couldn't lick 
them, we joined them, and sang when 
they sang. The word got around, so the 
alert director recruited four new voices 
for his choir. 
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Dr. Tom Megahey, pastor of Faith 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago, was 
guest preacher in a California church 
and started his sermon with a glowing 
tribute to this “Family Man” column, He 
carelessly said he'd like to meet the au- 
thor and buy him a round-trip air ticket 
to Chicago. And it was his hard-luck co- 
incidence that I was sitting in fifth pew 
center, unknown to him. Just mail the 
ticket to me in care of this magazine, 
Tom. 

o °° cod 

“A good, well-functioning layman’s 
committee,” says Don Linden, “consists 
of three men, two of whom are absent.” 

>. o o 

It is something of a struggle for the 
Reverend Arthur A. Guenther of White 
River, Arizona, pastor of three churches, 
to preach in favor of the eighth com- 
mandment. Twice his car has been 
stolen while he was conducting services. 
The first time, it was returned with a 
new set of tires. Next time, it came back 
with the motor completely recondi- 
tioned. 

° ° ° 

There was another rev’rund who tried 
to get a discount when buying a car. 
Said he to the dealer, “I'm a poor 
preacher.” The dealer nodded and said, 
“Yes, I know. I’ve heard you.” 

co — — 

Each year the differences between the 
Protestant denominations grow thinner 
and thinner. It’s like any family where 
love abides—as we grow older we be- 
come more tolerant of little personality 
quirks. 

° °° co 

If you think you have nothing to be 
thankful for this Thanksgiving, you can 
be thankful that you are the most ex- 
traordinary person ever born. 

o a co 

Most of us ailing, aging adults will 
give up anything in order to feel better, 
except the luxuries and habits that cause 
our ailments. 

oO co ° 

If you are determined to worry wait 

until friends stop saying you look older. 
oO co o 

Had a shock Sunday morning. Opened 
the glove compartment of our car and 
found a pair of gloves in it. 

oO oO oO 

Six-year-old Nancy Hale made con- 
siderable money last week end. Having 
put a tooth under her pillow and finding 
a dime left by the good fairy, she then 
borrowed her grandfather’s plate and 
slept on them. 





THE CASE AGAINST 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


(Continued from page 7) 


They could only appeal to the deg 
seated and widely shared feeling th 
the death penalty must be a powe 
deterrent. 

If the facts fail to support our fed 
ings, it is because we are unable to p 
ourselves into the shoes of a man abo 
to commit murder and imagine wha 
factors influence his behavior. 

One of our mistakes is in thinking, 
the murderer as a hardened crimin 
who calculates the risks with the co 
headed shrewdness of a_ profession 
Murder is a crime of amateurs, A Wi 
consin study of a group of murderer 
showed that less than one in ten h; 
been in a jail or workhouse before bein 
sentenced for murder. Perhaps that; 
why the late Warden Lawes could saj 
“Murderers make the best prisone 
They are least troublesome to any wa 
den, and often they accomplish a gre 
deal behind bars. . . .” 

Another mistake is to underestima 
the compulsive and irrational eleme 
that are apt to be present in even th 
most thoroughly premeditated murdey 
and the emotionally charged relatid 
ship that frequently exists between th 
murderer and his victim. 

Henry Weihoffen, in The Urge 
Punish, points out: “Most murderers.. 
fall into two classes, the pathologic 
and the passionate. . . . A high propo 
tion fall into the pathological gro 
And most of the rest are people w 
killed in some momentary fit of passid 

“A study of 1,000 murders committe 
in New Jersey revealed that 67 per ces 
of them arose out of unpremeditate 
quarrels—with wives, mistresses, 
rivals, or acquaintances, Even of # 
premeditated murders, most were 
of wives, sweethearts, sex rivals. 0 
18.8 per cent were committed duri 
other crimes such as robbery, burg 
rape, and kidnapping. Another 3.1» 
cent were committeed while resisting 
officer.” 

When such considerations are tak 
into account, we are no longer surpri 
to learn that the death penalty has vé 
little to do with the murder rate. 
does not mean, however, that it has 
effect in individual cases. Doubtless 
death penalty has prevented some 1 
ders. But it works the other way, 
The psychiatrist knows that for cert 
groups—including the suicidal and 
exhibitionist—the death penalty is of 
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q stimulant to murder. Since it has been 
impossible to establish any connection 
between the murder rate and the ong 
ence or absence of the death penalty, i 

is not unreasonable to conclude Se 
capital punishment causes at least as 
many murders as it prevents. 

Another factor that can never be 
measured is the brutalizing effect of 
capital punishment which may tend to 
increase crimes of violence. John Bright 
said long ago: “A deep reverence for 
human life is worth more than a thou- 
sand executions in the prevention of 
murder; it is, in fact, the great security 
of human life. The law of capital pun- 
ishment, whilst pretending to support 
this reverence, does in fact tend to de- 
stroy it.” 


Demands of justice 

The case for capital punishment is 
weak indeed if it must rest on its effec- 
tiveness as a deterrent. However, there 
remains to be considered the question of 
justice. There are few who have not felt, 
in their revulsion against some especially 
odious crime, that this man deserves to 
die. Justice demands it! On the surface 
the death penalty appears to be the most 
perfect kind of justice: a life for a life. In 
fact, it can readily be shown to be a most 
imperfect instrument of justice. 

We have already noted the ever-pres- 
ent possibility of a mistake. It is a 
strange form of justice that carries with 
it the certain risk of the most terrible in- 
justice we can imagine—the execution of 
an innocent man. Even if we could elim- 
inate this risk—which we never can do— 
there is the further problem of probing 
the mind and emotions of the accused, as 
well as the circumstances of the crime, 
to determine the degree of guilt and re- 
sponsibility. 

Generally speaking those who contrib- 
ute unwittingly to an accidental death 
are not considered criminally respon- 
sible. But we do not put all other killings 
ina single class. We recognize degrees 
of guilt. The death penalty applies only 
in what is rather arbitrarily designated 
as first-degree murder and is no longer 
mandatory anywhere. Since 1918 the 
death penalty has been made permissive 
in twelve states where it was previously 
mandatory. Implicit in the discretion 
granted to the courts is the recognition 
that even in first- degree murder there are 
degrees of guilt and responsibility that 
cannot be defined in advance. In exer- 
cising this discretion the jurors probably 
tty to measure the wilfulness of the act 
in the light of all the circumstances. 

Here we encounter one of the deepest 
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mysteries of life: The issue of free will 
versus determinism. Our own experience 
confirms the reality of both. Remorse 
over past actions attests to our freedom; 
we are sure we did not have to do what 
we did. Yet we also know that our free- 
dom is limited. Factors of heredity and 
environment as well as the circum- 
stances of the moment influence our 
every act. Not even in ourselves, let 
alone in others, can we ever measure the 
exact degree of freedom that is involved 
in a particular act. 

This is not to question the terrible re- 
ality of guilt and responsibility, but only 
the right and competence of men to 
judge when guilt is sufficient to, warrant 
execution. Such judgments are now rare. 
The vast majority of convictions—even 
for first-degree murder—result in prison 
sentences. For the past five years, execu- 
tions in the United States have averaged 
less than seventy-five annually. Almost 
nowhere in this country can the death 
penalty now be considered the usual 
punishment for first-degree murder. It is 
a most unusual punishment that is meted 
out in isolated cases. Yet it is hard to be- 
lieve that the guilt of these few as com- 
pared with the majority who received 
lesser sentences has been measured with 
the precision that the death penalty im- 
plies and that justice demands. 

The law is at great pains to see that 
justice is done in every case. Not only 
in the discretion that is granted to the 
courts but in the powers of clemency 
granted to the governors and President, 
there is provision for taking account of 
special circumstances. Yet the very safe- 
guards that are provided to make justice 
more perfect also become the occasion 
for another kind of injustice: Some are 
better able than others to avail them- 
selves of these benefits. 

Warden Lawes saw abundant evi- 
dence of this in the parade of 150 of- 
fenders that he was required to escort to 
the death chamber: “In one respect they 
were all alike. All were poor, and most 
of them friendless. . . . Juries do not 
intentionally favor the rich, the law is 
theoretically impartial, but the defend- 
ant with ample means is able to have his 
case presented with every favorable as- 
pect, while the poor defendant often has 
a lawyer assigned by the courts; 
usually the lawyer assigned has had no 
experience in a capital case; . thus 
it is seldom that it happens that a person 
who is able to have eminent defense at- 
torneys is convicted of murder in the first 
degree, and very rare indeed that such 
a person is executed. . . .” 

As capital punishment fails to serve 
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society by deterring murder, it also fails 
to meet the test of equal justice. No 
doubt many of its defects could be rem- 
edied, so that the penaity would be em- 
ployed with greater justice. But there is 
nothing more or less about death. By its 
very nature the death penalty is a form 
of punishment that could only be ap- 
plied with the justice that its finality de- 
mands by men possessed of infallible 
knowledge and judgment. It is at this 
very point—the presumption of infalli- 
bility—that the Christian faith has its 
most decisive word to speak on the sub- 
ject of capital punishment. 

The relevance of Christianity to this 
issue is not established by lifting from 
the pages of Scripture a few convenient 
proof texts. This can be done—with 
equal irrelevance—on both sides of the 
question. For example, men often defend 
capital punishment by quoting the talion 
law from the Old Testament: “Life for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth” (Exodus 
21:24). This law was designed to pre- 
serve order among a primitive people at 
a time when life was universally harsh 
and brutal. Primitive man knew even 
less than we know about the complex 
problem of mental responsibility, and, 
anyway, he had very little choice in his 
disposition of one who had proved a se- 
rious menace to society. Only in a more 
advanced civilization is there an alterna- 
tive to the death penalty that is both safe 
and, potentially at least, humane. 

Moreover, the purpose of the talionic 
law was not, as many suppose, to de- 
mand maximum punishment, but to re- 
strain man’s limitless desire for revenge. 
Let the punishment fit the crime, says 
the Old Testament law. So much and no 
more. Finally, it should be noted that 
Jesus had something to say about the 
talionic law that carried forward to ful- 
fillment its purpose of restraint: “But if 
any one strikes you on the right cheek 
turn to him the other also . . .” (Mat- 
thew 5:39). 

Clearly the Christian has no right to 
invoke the talonic law as divine sanction 
for capital punishment. It would be an 
equally serious mistake to rest the case 
against capital punishment solely on 
Jesus’s demand for forgiveness. 


Christian forgiveness 

If the state is ordained of God to pre- 
serve order and justice in society, then 
we must acknowledge the right of the 
state to restrain and punish offenders. 
There are many different kinds of pun- 
ishment, and Christians may witness to 
the mercy of God when they work for 
humane laws and penal policies that 
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emphasize rehabilitation. But laws do 
not and cannot embody forgiveness. 
Once the need for punishment is ac- 
knowledged, it is hard to see how the 
idea of forgiveness can be employed to 
determine the amount and kind of pun- 
ishment that is appropriate for a partic- 
ular offence. 

In any case, Christian forgiveness is a 
burden to be borne by Christians and 
not a demand to be laid upon our neigh- 
bors. We are asked to forgive those who 
offend us, but this does not mean that 
when our neighbor suffers violence we 
will immediately rush forward to insist 
on forgiveness for the offender. 

The Christian’s fundamental objection 
to the death penalty is not that it falls 
short of forgiveness, but that it refuses 
to let God be God. If vengeance belongs 
to God, then it does not belong to man— 
except tentatively and partially as the 
legitimate aims of the state may require. 

Of course there is no escape from the 
necessity of making certain judgments 
against our fellows. We may (and often 
must) judge a man guilty in some par- 
ticular. But God reserves to himself the 
right to make the ultimate judgment of 
a man’s guilt and responsibility: “For it 
is written, “Vengeance is mine, I will re- 
pay, says the Lord’” (Romans 12:19). 

Many of us believe that capital pun- 
ishment is a clear-cut case of man assum- 
ing the prerogatives of God. Sitting in 
solemn assembly, we judge another man 
to be not only guilty in some particular 
but absolutely evil, unworthy of any 
mercy or consideration and deserving 
only to be cut down and cast out. Yet we 
know, or ought to know, that our sinful 
passions and the limits of our knowledge 
make us blind to truth and justice. The 
Last Judgment can only be made by Him 
who knows from within the hearts of men. 

A prison sentence, on the other hand, 
represents the kind of tentative and lim- 
ited judgment that we have a right to 
make. This judgment may be reversed 
and mistakes rectified, at least in part. It 
does not infringe upon the freedom of 
God to accomplish his purpose in the 
life of any man, (Was not Paul already 
a murderer before God made him an 
apostle? ) 

The real issue is whether we are going 
to play God in our treatment of the mur- 
derer, or be content to deal with him as 
fallible and sinful men have a right to 
deal with other men. We witness to the 
compassion and forgiveness that God has 
shown us in Jesus Christ when we allow 
our hands and passions to be restrained 
in our dealings with all men, and espe- 
cially with the most despicable. 








INVESTMENT 
IN PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 10) 


ston church’s resettlement program gath. 
ered momentum, and within four month 
eleven more newcomers had arrived: 
two Dutch couples, a Hungarian refuge 
and his young German wife, four othe, 
Hungarians, and a German boy. But now 
help in getting them established cam 
from a new quarter. The Konraths gay 
furniture and clothing, joined in the 
work parties renovating the apartments 
With the bale of goose feathers, Mr 
Konrath and her daughters made pillow 
for the latest comers. Quite often one 
the Yugoslavians would slip a bill int 
the hand of one of the Ackermans an 
murmur, “For the new family.” 

Usually when refugees have been set 
tled in their new homes for seve 
months, a period of loneliness and ¢ 
pression sets in. They begin to relax fron 
the tensions of the uncertain, feark 
years; to get over the first flush of thril 
about their new possessions and the: 
good fortune at being in America: Ye 
they may realize, they are not really oul 
in the mainstream of American life. 1 
insure that its refugees do not feel adril 
after the initial welcome, the Livingste 
resettlement committee keeps in toud 
with its families and helps with 
problems as they arise. It watches th 
newcomers’ progress, as, for examp 
during this past summer when the Ka 
raths felt confident enough to go off # 
vacation by themselves. Some of the co 
gregation members continue to invite tl 
refugees to their homes, to drop in@ 
them for informal chats, to urge them# 
participate in church activities. 

In making its investment in peop 
the Livingston church spent $725 to 
initial rent, some food staples, paint, and 
miscellaneous purchases. Of course, tf 
cash value of the furniture, food, clot 
ing, and labor donated would be seve 
times larger. “It cost us an average @ 
$40.00 per refugee. A new start in li 
for such a small amount of money is® 
highest dividend I ever heard of,” si 
one Livingstonian. Mr. Ackerman s@ 
still another return: “Our refugee pm 
gram has done much to deepen 
whole congregation’s sense of 
church’s mission.” 

There is still $]50 in the Resettleme 
Committee’s treasury, and members p# 
for it to stay there, If new legislatit 
again makes the United States a have 
for refugees, the 750 members of # 
Presbyterian Church of Livingston 
be ready and waiting. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Fern Simms 


Bic 


Johnny made his plan sound like an 
adventure. But Rod was disturbed. 

“We'll go down after dark,” Johnny 
went on. “No one will see us, and if they 
do, it will be to hard to make us out.” 

“What if we get caught?” Rod asked. 
“Breaking windows is against the law.” 

“Fraidy cat,” said Johnny. “The house 
has been empty so long, and no one 
cares What happens to it. Old Mr. Phin- 
nev has forgotten all about it now that he 
moved away to live with his daughter.” 

“Yeh, he never even visits the place,” 
chimed in Dick. “If he cared even a little 
he’d check on it sometimes.” 

“Still, it’s not right.” Rod protested. 

“You're just chicken!” Johnny jeered. 

“Tm not chicken!” Rod denied hotly. 
The two other boys just laughed, which 
made him burn inside. What could he 
do? If he didn’t go along, they'd keep 
rubbing it in. 

“Well, are you coming with us or not?” 
Johnny demanded. 

Rod flushed. “I guess so.” 

“Well, we'll stop for you as soon as it’s 
dark—that is, if your mother lets you 
out.” He winked at Dick, who promptly 
snickered. 

“See you tonight.” Rod turned on his 
heel and left them grinning after him. 

The day passed quickly for Rod, and 
before he knew it supper was over. And 
of all evenings, his father had to pick 
this one to reminisce about the good old 
days when he and Alfred Phinney used 
to play in the brook in the woods behind 
the Phinney place. “Wonder how Mr. 
Phinney is? I haven't heard from him 
in a long time. I heard rumors that 
he was moving back here.” 

While Dad was talking Rod heard 
Johnny’s whistle, and jumped out of his 
chair, Now what made him so jumpy? 
He said good night to his parents and 


joined to boys outside. 

Johnny laughed. “You look scared.” 

“I’m not scared.” Rod tried to defend 
himself. His heart was pounding all 
right, but he knew it wasn’t because he 
was frightened. 

“Come on, baby,” teased Johnny. 
“Let's get going. I'll let you throw the 
first rock.” 

“Baby!” Suddenly Rod knew that he 
had taken enough from these two, Who 
did they think they were—trving to make 
him do something wrong just to impress 
them? 

“Tough? The two of you?” he said. 
“You're the babies—busting windows for 
no good reason but to feel like you're 
doing something great. Is that your idea 
of adventure? Breaking glass is kid stuff. 
My baby cousin drops his bottle of milk 
out of his carriage—blinks his eyes when 
he hears it pop!” 

“Listen to who's talking.” Johnny 
sounded more embarrassed than angry. 
This reaction surprised Rod. 

Rod went on. “I’m talking all right. 
Go get yourself a couple of baby bottles 
and break them. I'll find my own adven- 
ture.” 

“Doing what?” Johnny tried to sneer, 
but he didn’t sound very convincing. 
Rod chuckled, “Oh, I don’t know—might 
camp out overnight.” 

“Will you really?” said Dick with an 
admiring tone in his voice. 

“Want to come?” Rod asked. 

“Can I?” Dick sounded eager. 

“Where are you camping?” Johnny 
showed interest grudgingly. 

Rod shrugged. “I'll ask my father if 
he has any ideas.” 

The boys went home with him to ask 
permission to camp out. A car was 
parked in front of the door, and Rod 
heard strange voices in the living room. 


Dea or Basy SturF? 


The boys entered the room and found 
Rod's parents entertaining an old man 
and a young woman. 

His father came forward, “Isn't this 
a coincidence, Rod. This is Mr. Phinney. 
Remember him? He was our neighbor. 
And this is his daughter with him.” 

Mr. Phinney smiled. “You certainly 
look like your father—fine boy he was.” 

Rod looked quickly from Dick to 
Johnny, who were staring at the floor. 
Rod said, “I brought my friends with me. 
We'd like to camp out tonight. May I, 
Dad?” 

“I guess so, son. Where are you plan- 
ning to camp?” 

“We don't know—” Rod said. “It’s so 
built up around here.” 

Mr. Phinney cut in. “Why don’t you 
boys camp in my woods? I'd be happy if 
you would use my land. It seems so 
wasted now. 

“Guess we'll find a buver for the old 
place some day,” Mr. Phinney went on, 
“unless it falls apart before then. It takes 
so much money to keep it repaired.” 

It took the boys an hour or more to 
get their camping equipment together 
and put up the pup tents. They were 
strangely quiet and sober at first. Then 
little by little the excitement of camping 
out grew on them. “This is fun,” said 
Johnny as he passed around the box of 
crackers he had brought for a snack. 

“Kind of nice old man, that Mr, Phin- 
ney,” said Dick. “Letting us use his 
woods.” 

“You know,” Johnny said, between 
bites, “we could kind of look after the 
place for him. If we see any kids de- 
stroying things, we could chase them, 
and give them a good talking-to.” 

Rod grinned—same old tough Johnny. 
He settled back on his blanket, and he 
looked at the stars. “This is fun.” 
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that Father remembered the Church in his will. 


He loved us and he loved the Church. We are glad that 
he provided generously for the Church, as well as for us.”’ 


Any bequest to the Presbyterian Foundation will 
“serve the Church in all its work,”—continuing 
as a living memorial to advance the Kingdom of God. 


The Foundation will gladly correspond, in confidence, about the 
making of a valid Christian will. 
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